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This No. 4 Rockwell meter is fitted with an Emcorector gauge at 
that accurately converts the volume of gas measured at high 
variable pressures to a volume for billing at constant base pres- 

sure. This total appears directly on a straight reading counter. 

No calculations are required. Here’s another way Rockwell 
metering earns money and saves effort for the measurement 
departments of gas utilities. 


NO. 4 
ROCKWELL METER 
WITH 
EMCORECTOR 





SAVE IN SERVICE 








an RELY ON ROCKWELL 
ROCKWELL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
























HIGH PRESSURE-015 
Pilot Loaded 


The ROCKWELL 


Replaceable Inlet Bowl 


HIGH PRESSURE-015 


Instrument Control 


HIGH PRESSURE-015 


Lever and Weight Type 


DONE IN A JIFFY... 


with the regulator in the line 









HIGH PRESSURE-015 
Spring Loaded 





HIGH PRESSURE-015 


Pilot Loaded with 
Auxiliary Lever and 
Weight Control 
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SAVES sTockine SPARE REGULATORS 


Rockwell regulators rarely, if ever, need be lifted from the 
line for service. That's because the valve chamber (inlet 
bowl assembly) easily removes as a unit through a hand 
LOW PRESSURE-014 hole area in the body. A new or rebuilt assembly having 

Pilot Loaded either hard or soft seats readily bolts in its place. You can 
also use this feature to size a regulator up or down to take 
care of increased or decreased demands. Many utilities 
handle seasonal loads this way, at big savings in equipment 
inventory and labor. Contact the nearest Rockwell office 
for full details of this exclusive feature or write Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. for bulletins. 


1) 4 
AND TYPE 
- FOR EVERY 
. NEED | 





LOW PRESSURE-014 


) Either inside or ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
* ounide weight or PITTSBURGH 8, PA. | 
: pilot loade 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * HOUSTON »* KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGE‘ES 
NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE ¢ TUISA 














HERMES OF PRAXITELES 


Praxiteles was perhaps the 
greatest of the Greek Sculp- 
tors. His works are copie 

widely by Modern Sculptors. 








IMITATION — THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY 


Regular CAPTAN and the other 
Special Captans have firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the field of gas 
odorization. It is an obvious compli- 
ment to their timeliness that other 
products, striving to imitate their suc- 
cess, should make their appearance. 


Like the old masters who were 
artists, not merely merchants, it is our 


desire to create and make available 
the best in gas warning agents and a 
comparable service to go with them. 


Your letter or telephone call will 
bring the Captan Man to call on you. 
He is able to recommend the best 
combination of odorant, method of 
introduction, and concentration for 
your particular odorization problem. 
Put his talents to work for you today! 


NATURAL 


P. O. BOX 1645 


ca 


am GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MUELLER 


VOLt 


DRILLING 


MACHINES 
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MODEL “C-¥” (Air Pome Operated) 





Cut holes from 2 to 12 inches in any size main. 
Drill under pressure with complete safety. 
Easily operated automatic and hand feed. 
“C-1" and “C-C” machines are offered with 25” or 36” travel. 


(Bot 


For use on pressures to 500 Ibs. P.S.1. and temperatures to 250°. 
Ruggedly built with extra-large safety factor. = 
Telescoping vital working parts for compactness. 

Backed by almost a century of engineering experience. 





* Yes, standardize on Mueller Drilling Machines 
MUELLER €0@. 7 on ane 
| ® trouble-free operation. Standardize, too, on the | 
Dependable Since 1857 wide variety of other Mueller products especially 
\ MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS designed for the industry. Consult your Mueller | 
‘H” Catalog or write for additional information. 
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This 


We strongly recommend to the publicity writers 
who keep us comfortably confused with the wealth of 
press releases that roll in on ever incoming mail, that 
they read a little pamphlet “How to Get Publicity for 
New Industrial Products,” which is free for the ask- 
ing, from New Equipment Digest, 1213 West Third 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Set down in this little 
work is a set of 14 rules, Do’s and Don’t’s that every 
aspirant for free space for his product would do well 
to learn by heart. 

Legitimate press releases can and should be pre- 
sented without apology, with their news value to the 
industry as the only criterion by which they are to be 
judged. Somewhere along the line we suspect that this 
standard often gives way to “what the boss would like 
to see in print,” as the substitute yardstick. 


month... 


Hoping to forestall a few letters before they are 
written let us announce that the 1951 edition of 
“American Gas Handbook” is long since exhausted. 
It is All, as we say in our native Pennsylvania Dutch. 
The 1952 Handbook, with many new features, is well 
along in preparation, and scheduled for distribution to 
all paid subscribers to AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL late 
in August. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL is now being mailed with- 
out envelope or wrapper. It’s an experiment. It saves 
a little time and quite a bit of money. We would like 
to know however if any copies arrive in poor condi- 
tion for reading and filing. We will replace them; and 
if there are too many we will give up the whole idea 
and go back to wrappers. 
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Many important gas utilities have 
standardized on standardized me- 
chanical joint cast iron pipe for new 
mains carrying all types of gas at low, 
intermediate and high pressures. 
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FIGURE FOR YOURSELF the advantages 

of standardizing with standardized mechanical joint 
cast iron pipe. You get long-lived pipe— proved 
by a century of experience in gas distribution. 
You get bottle-tight joints— proved 

by a quarter-century of performance in mains 
carrying all types of gas at low, intermediate and 
high pressures. And you get a speedy, easy 
installation—more footage laid per day—less 
delays in wet weather and less trouble 

with wet trenches. Decide now to 

standardize with standardized 

mechanical joint cast iron pipe for 


new mains from here out. 


[AST 
IRI: 
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® 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 3. 
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for the Gas Industry 










Koppers Company offers a unified service comprising 
consultation, design, manufacturing, construction and main- 
tenance—all now coordinated under the direction of the 
company’s Engineering and Construction Division. 


Economic Surveys 
Planning 
Engineering 
Construction 




















Plant Evaluation 

Reports 

Operation 

Mixed Gas Installations Hydrocarbon Reforming 
Liquid Petroleum Plants Furnaces 
Carbureted Water Gas Oil Gas Sets (High Btu) 
Gas Producers Blue Gas Sets 

Liquid Purification High-Pressure Boilers 
Waterless Holders Dry Purification 
Water Seal Holders Compressor Stations 
Precipitators Scrubbers (Light oil, 
Condensers Gum, Naphthalene) 


Natural Gas Conversions Pipe Lines 
Oil Fogging Synthesis Gas 


On any of your conversion or production problems, the 
Engineering Staff of our Gas Department will be glad to 
work with you. Call, write or wire. 




















KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
—— F nainsoring and, Conttrwstion Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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j DEL AA reducing Regulators 


This versatile pressure-reducing regulator may be direct- 
operated, pilot-loaded with “SENSITROL”, or instru- 
ment-operated. It is excellent as a motor valve for use 
with differential-limit controls. The valve can be quickly 
removed or replaced without disturbing the regulator. 


e Versatile 
e Valve and Seats Removable 


¢ Valve Types and Sizes 


Interchangeable =r 


¢ Valve Adjustment Made Eas = 
© Compact a on Og 0 Up? - leon 
¢ High Safety Factor 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ACCURATE 
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@NE PIECE STAINLESS STEEL BELLOWS — minimizes | 


metal fatigue for long service life. NO PRECISE LEVELLING OR | 
PIRECT FULL SCALE RECORDING PEN MOVEMENT — SEAL POTS REQUIRED. 

no external gearing or linkage multiplication. 

GTAINLESS STEEL INTERNAL PARTS—and Monel FOR PEDESTAL, PANEL OR OVER- 

metal stuffing box shaft for corrosion resistance. HEAD MOUNTING — TOP OR BOT- 


AMERICAN TYPE “‘B” TEFLON SEAL STUFFING BOX— oe ee Se 


no lubrication, no shaft freezing, no leaks. 


Dri-Flo Meters are the latest addi- 
@ICK PROOF CHECK VALVES — protect bellows 


tion to the American line — devel- 


against over-range damage or distortion. oped under the Company's cen- 
Q@MPLIFIED RANGE CHANGE— no disconnecting tury-old tradition of ‘Sustained 
manifolds. Accuracy at Lower Cost.” 








Write for Specifications 
MASY CALIBRATION AND CLEANING—by simply 


removing one or both case cover heads. 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


~~ 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 
MAERICAN Albany * Alhambra « Atlanta « Baltimore 
\ co Erie * Houston * Kansas City © Los Angele 
1 8 oe we Oe : ae Ot. Bo. Be ie Ae Minnecpelis * Sanieck © Gila » Cael 
“Cc oeegeertee (ESTABLISHED 18036) 


Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Tulsa * Canadior 
Meter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. * Edmonton, Alb 
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Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Constants 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 100 to 1OMM 
Pipe diameters 34” to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) .. . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


nfs Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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A service to assist you 


with the construction of 


Gas Mains and Pipe Lines 


The United organization has much to offer 
gas companies for distribution main and 
pipe line construction. These services are 
all-inclusive, and provide many economies 
and other advantages: 


A sound understanding of gas production and 
distribution requirements, gained through years 
of handling major projects for leading com- 
panies of the industry. 


A broad experience in the engineering and con- 
struction of lateral pipe lines, distribution main 
extensions, river crossings, and related work. 


A complete service that’s highly flexible and may 
be adjusted to suit your specific needs—assisting 
your own department and working under its 
direction; or providing full direction of all or 
any part of the operation. 


For a typical pipe line job 
we perform these functions 


Develop engineering design, assist in selec- 
tion of right-of-way or route, make strip 
maps. 


Prepare specifications, make estimates of 
cost, secure bids and make recommenda- 
tions. 


Purchase and expedite delivery of all 
materials. 


Inspect work, supervise work to the degree 
desired. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 


PHILADELPHIA 5 


CHICAGO 2 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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EXCLUSIVE WITH EMPIRE 
“/ie FAMED 





FLOOR FURNACES 


© WITH ENGINEERS EVERYWHERE 
@ WITH DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
© WITH USERS EVERYWHERE 


Empire’s superiority in Engineering, Design, 
y 























APPROVED Dealer Satisfaction and User Satisfaction has re- 
sulted in the Empire being the most popular gas 
floor furnace on the market. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT TO EMPIRE 


STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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Lev’s sTAY ON THE BANDWAGON! 


Forty-five million dollars a year is a tidy sum...a mighty tidy sum. 
It is also the amount of money that the Gas Industry receives 
from the operation of the sERVEL Refrigerators that we have sold 
between us over the years. 
What's more, the sERVELS we both sell this year will bring 
you added revenue for the next twenty years. 
So let’s stay on the bandwagon—working together. 
We can help you sell more gas, if you'll help 
us sell more of our refrigerators. 


It’s well worth while, isn’t it? 


GAS REFRIGERATORS 


Servet, Inc., Evansvrire 20, INnb. 
In Canada. Servel (Canada) Ltd., 
548 King St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Editorial: 





Texas Tempest 


S graduates of the old school of business philosophy 
J which taught that all competitors are a parcel of 
prevaricators at heart, we sometimes find it hard to 
view with the proper degree of sustained amazement 
the outrageous claims of superiority made by the cham- 
pions of electric cookery. 

That they don’t put too fine an interpretation on the 
shades of distinction between outright untruth and mis- 
leading innuendo is granted. To hear them tell it, a ten 
pound standing rib roast shrinks to something resem- 
bling the bleached bones found around a dried-up 
water hole if it is cooked in what they pityingly describe 
as a flame type oven. The kitchen in which a gas range 
is used, early takes on the dark patina of a railroad 
roundhouse roof as the boiling clouds of soot and 
fumes roll up from the flaming inferno over which the 
haggard housewife stand sweating away her physical 
charms along with the best years of her life. And the 
little Katzenjammers in the family slyly await their 
chance to turn on all the top burners so they can rush 
out into the back yard and watch the house go boom. 

Understandably, this sort of propaganda makes irri- 
tating reading for the dyed-in-the-wool gas man. Re- 
cently it got under the hide of the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany management to the extent that the company sent 
out a letter to 250 editors of Texas newspapers hoping 
to spark the electric industry to confine itself to fair 
claims in its press releases. Lone Star urges every other 
gas utility in the country to adopt the same attitude and 
to challenge every misstatement every time that one 
appears in print. 

This is all to the good as far as it goes. We believe 
every gas man should stand up and fight like a she-bear 
over a cub every time any claim, fair or unfair is made 
in derogation of his product. This may make cultural 
chameleons out of the public relations directors of 
some of the combination gas and electric companies, 
but that is an occupational hazard to which press agents 
have long since become inured. 

Even though we do applaud the fighting spirit of 
Lone Star, and of other utilities that have risen in vigor- 
ous protest against similar calumnies, we are mindful 
of the fact that the battle of the kitchen fuels is not go- 
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ing to be won by rear-guard action. It is an axiom in the 
publishing business that once a statement has been 
printed no amount of retraction can ever fully over- 
come its effect. 

If electricity is outpointing gas in the fight for cus- 
tomer preference, it is not because of any particular 
weight that is attached to the random untruths in which 
its practitioners sometimes deal, but rather by the cre- 
dence that finally follows any claims, true or false, 
that are unremittingly drummed into the public con- 
sciousness. 

There is no avenue of publicity employed by the 
electrical industry that isn’t wide open to the gas indus- 
try as well. There is no secret formula or superior cun- 
ning that is the exclusive property of electrical propa- 
gandists. It isn’t the way we were taught to believe in 
Sunday School, but if the gas industry could advance, 
right now, claims that would make the competition 
howl with indignation and rush to the editors of their 
newspapers, we would say our side had won a round. 

There is at present a strong movement on foot, and 
sponsored by leaders in both utility and appliance 
manufacturer circles, to bring the two groups together 
into a united front for a vigorous, objective and intelli- 
gently administered public relations and_ publicity 
policy. When and if that nebulous dream is ever drawn 
up into a concrete program, and implemented with the 
necessary funds to put it across, we believe the whole 
complexion of the competitive situation will change, 
rapidly and to the benefit of the gas industry and its de- 
pendent appliance manufacturers. 

In the meantime it is a good thing to see a company 
like Lone Star come out of its corner and wade in there 
fighting. Lone Star can’t win the fight alone, and it may 
not take every round; but you can lay odds that it will 
never toss in the towel. And by example it is pointing 
the way toward one form of action which might well 
become part of a unified pattern of gas industry public 
relations. 
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How Appliance Operation and Servicing 
are Affected by Varying Gas Conditions 


Gas appliance servicing operations are 
affected in varying degrees by changes 
in the properties of the gas distributed, 
its purity, the constancy in pressure con- 
trol, and the gas conditioning practices 
followed in the distribution system of a 
gas utility. 

In the gas utility business we are fun- 
damentally concerned with three things: 
a gas supply, a means of distribution, the 
means of consumption and utilization. 

One of the measures of success in our 
business is factor three, the utilization of 
gas and how effectively and profitably we 
are able to dispose of our product. The cus- 
tomer’s utilization of gas in his appliances, 
necessary for this situation, depends on 
quite a few factors that must be met before 
the gas is delivered to the customer. 

A customer service department can make 
adjustments and take corrective action only 
according to the dictates of what is com- 
ing through the gas supply lines. Any vary- 
ing gas conditions beyond the flexibility in 
operation of a gas appliance may result in 
dissatisfaction on the part of the customer, 
additional servicing of the appliance, or 
both. 


Character of gas supply 

Where a single gas is distributed, it must 
have uniformity in gravity, heating value 
and burning characteristics. Where vari- 
ous gases are blended, the control of the 
mixtures must be such that a satisfactory 
balance of characteristics will provide a us- 
able gas for all appliances under all condi- 
tions. Considerable laboratory and field 
work has been done by the American Gas 
Association and several of the gas utilities in 


determining the interchangeability of gases. 

Whenever the limits of supplemental gas 
or adjustment gases are violated, increased 
service calls on gas appliances are the re- 
sult. Lifting of flames, flashbacks, yellow- 
tipped flames, pilot outages and other trou- 
bles are the common items. 

In the use of liquefied petroleum gases 
and air, mixtures must be controlled to 
maintain a quality within the limits of safe 
and proper operation. 

Natural gas should not vary in analysis, 
from one field or group of fields, to the ex- 
tent that appliance operation would be ap- 
preciably affected. 

In manufactured gas the undesirable 
naphthalene, gums, sulphur compounds, tar 
and oil vapors, and excessive water vapor 
must be removed. Purification of gases to a 
degree necessary for use in automatic appli- 
ances today cannot receive casual or inter- 
mittent attention. 

Pilots, pilot controls and thermostats 
need a clean gas that will keep these parts 
operative. Even with filters on every appli- 
ance, no serviceman can insure the con- 
tinuous and dependable operation of an 
appliance if the gas as put into the distribu- 
tion system contains “gremlins” that un- 
do or destroy his work after him. 

Natural gas is in a more favored class and 
if oil scrubbers are utilized at the points of 
delivery from the pipe lines, the original 
product is reasonably free from undesirable 
entrained material. 


Distribution 


In transporting the gas to the points of 
consumption, we encounter a number of 
factors which may add or detract from ap- 
pliance servicing operations. Perhaps the 
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by Walter C. Peters 


Northern States Power Co. 
Adapted from a presentation to 
American Gas Association 
Distribution, Motor Vehicles and 
Corrosion Conference 





most important of these is pressure control, 

In Low Pressure grid networks supplied 
by a district regulator, excessive pressure 
fluctuations are detrimental to gas safety 
and trouble-free appliance operation. There 
was a time when a 50% pressure Variation 
up or down, from normal operating pres- 
sures, was considered satisfactory distribu- 
tion practice. 

Today there are few gas appliances that 
do not have automatic controls of some sort 
Many depend on a safety pilot to keep them 
in operation. For proper operation, burn- 
ers should be supplied at the rated input 
With a six inch W.C. pressure variation, 
heat input would vary approximately 30% 
on the down side, and 23% on the up side, 
both for burners and pilots. 

Such variations are not good pressure 
control. High flames, pilot outs or low 
burners, all are common service calls caused 
by pressure variations. 

System design engineers today must rec- 
ognize the need for closer pressure control 
and set their gas computers accordingly. 
We submit a figure of 25% maximum pres- 
sure Variation, up or down, from normal 
pressure, as a suggested design standard. 

The pressure control problem is elimi- 
nated for the greater part where medium 
or high pressure systems supply the cus- 
tomer through service regulators, leaving 
only meter and house line pressure drops to 
affect the appliance. It is likewise elimi- 
nated where appliance regulators are em- 
ployed to provide controlled pressure and 
thereby constant flow to appliance burners 
and their pilots. 


Gas conditioning 

A gas factor that has moved up in im- 
portance, particularly with the expansion of 
natural gas, is gas conditioning. While the 
manufactured gas utilities may have the 
problem of dehydration during the winter 
season to keep services and meters from 
freezing, things are apt to be too dry with 
the natural gas utilities. Even if we leave the 
dried out pipe joints, dust bowls, and other 
distribution headaches with the distribu- 
tion people, there are some of their prot- 
lems that can blow right into the field of the 
customer service departments. Deposits in 
mains, unless held down, move along with 
increased gas velocities to stop off pilots and 
controls. Oil fogging and humidification can 
be helpful in retarding the movement of 
foreign materials to a rate that they will 
not cause an appreciable number of service 
calls. However, control of gas conditioning 
is vital, or we find oil fog condensing in reg- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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House Heating Service by Utility Assures 
Customer Satisfaction and Fuel Position 


HETHER a gas utility renders 

house heating service or not 

is a decision which can be 
reached only after considering many 
factors. Some of the factors that enter 
into such consideration relate to gas 
sales, promotional activities, customer 
relations work, gas rates and the position 
the utility enjoys in its community. 

One of the best methods to assure 
customer satisfaction, efficient and safe 
operation, and a continued satisfactory 
position in competition with other fuels, 
is for the utility to supply service. 

The quality of the service should be 
so good that it becomes one of the factors 
upon which the reputation of the utility 
is based. Service of appliances is essen- 
tial as a follow-up of sales and promo- 
tional work. The quality of the service 
can mean the difference between having 
satisfied customers or losing business to 
competitors. Many utilities are judged by 
the customer on the quality of service 
rendered, and the customer’s impres- 
sions are based on his contact with the 
utility’s servicemen. 

Often, outside agencies render excel- 
lent service and augment the work done 
by the utilities in promoting the use of 
gas. Where agencies exist, it is well to 
help and encourage them so that their 
servicemen provide customers with ade- 
quate service on their appliances. 

There are several methods which have 
been found to be helpful in promoting 
properly-sized and -installed heating 
equipment. It is fundamental to all meth- 
ods. that proper standards be developed 
and adopted. These standards or require- 
ments should be set forth clearly in 
codes, regulations or specifications to in- 
sure safe and satisfactory heating instal- 
lations. 


Utilities develop own standards 

Many utilities have developed their 
own standards to assure that properly- 
sized, approved types of equipment, and 
proper installations are made; others 
have used the standards which are spon- 
sored by the American Gas Association, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and other organizations. Many munici- 
palities include in their overall building 
codes, specific plumbing codes or gas 
fitting codes with minimum standards 
which must be met. There are other 
Sources of information, data and specifi- 
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cations which are readily available from 
equipment manufacturers, utilities or 
others. Codes or standards are constantly 
in need of revisions and additions to pro- 
vide for new developments in equipment 
and construction, new uses for gas, and 
other factors which make them out of 
date. 

Practices vary widely in enforcing or 
determining that the heating installations 
comply with the standards adopted, 
whether those standards are sponsored 
by the utility or municipality. In certain 
instances installation permits are re- 
quired and will only be issued after a 
verification that the equipment proposed 
is of an approved make and the installa- 
tion will be adequate and made properly 
by a qualified person. 

More often the inspection divisions 
such as the plumbing office rely on field 
inspections and will only approve the 
supplying of gas to installations which 
comply with the standards. The utility 
representative, too, will determine that 
the installation is safe before installing 
the gas meter or supplying gas to the 
house heater. 

All this inspecting is done after the in- 
stallation is made, but what is more de- 
sirable from everyone’s viewpoint is to 
see that the job is planned and designed 
properly to avoid the need for making 
corrections later. 


Engineering service is effective 

Toward this end, one of the most 
effective utility methods is to offer a 
house heating engineering service. Such 
an engineering service usually includes 
making heat loss calculations to deter- 
mine the proper size equipment. The 
utility sometimes prepares estimates of 
the heating bills for the purchaser. 

The utility can do much to promote 
the use of codes, standards and specifica- 
tions by distributing copies of them to 
architects and trade groups, as well as 
to its own employees. The sales group 
and engineering group, and the operating 
department, can all play a prominent 
part in seeing that these codes get wide 
distribution and are understood thor- 
oughly. 

Because many houses being built more 
compactly and probably are of much 
tighter construction than formerly, more 
attention must be paid to ventilation, 
venting and accessibility for servicing. 


The utility room type installation of 
heating equipment is a good example of 
cases where safety is often dependent 
upon proper installation. 


Equipment distributor's position 

The equipment distributor can be of 
considerable assistance in seeing that 
proper sized equipment comes into the 
gas company’s territory. 

Recently the servicing of house heat- 
ing equipment has attracted attention in 
communities where there has been a 
rapid growth in the number of gas heat- 
ing installations. Utilities seeking an an- 
swer to this problem must consider their 
general service policies, service person- 
nel and training, and entire territory. A 
company can benefit by the exchange of 
statistical data with other companies, 
providing it is familiar with the service 
policies and operating practices of the 
other companies. However, there is 
much to be said in favor of each com- 
pany developing its own statistical infor- 
mation which may be used to predict its 
future position and manpower require- 
ments in furnishing house heating serv- 
ice. Often such an analysis will indicate 
a need for changes in service policies and 
operating practices, or the need for train- 
ing of personnel and the proper super- 
vision. 


Furnace and boiler cleaning 

In reviewing the records for our com- 
pany which we have found to be of most 
value, it should be borne in mind that in 
1940, when we distributed 600 Btu 
mixed carburetted water gas, we were 
voluntarily inspecting and cleaning ap- 
proximately 17,600 furnaces and boilers, 
whereas today with straight natural gas, 
we have been able to discontinue the 
voluntary cleaning and inspecting, al- 
though we continue to clean at no 
charge any furnaces found to need 
cleaning. 

The decrease in our lighting and turn- 
off orders has been brought about pri- 
marily through a customer education 
program. 

It might be well at this point to note 
that due to manpower shortages during 
the war, it was essential to curtail volun- 
tary inspection. Following the war, dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947, we converted from 
manufactured to natural gas, at which 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Experience and Practices in Gas Odorizing 
in the Niagara Mohawk System 


HE Niagara Mohawk system, in 
T tons New York, began receiving 

natural gas in September 1932, for 
use in an 875 Btu mixture with manufac- 
tured gas. Odorization was not generally 
practiced until we changed to straight 
natural gas, in December 1947. 

Some of the natural gas was sold as 
straight natural, without odorization, to 
interruptible industrial customers from 
new steel lines that were laid, in part, in 
city streets to reach those industrials. An 
old mile-long cast iron line was used to 
bring gas through city streets to heat our 
central office. This gas was odorized and 
represented our first odorization prac- 
tice. 

The dilute sulphide type of odorant 
was used at a rate of about thirteen 
pounds or two gallons per MMcf and 
proved satisfactory to the extent that we 
had no trouble or incidents during the 
period. It was dripped into the line at the 
regulator station servicing it. 

The mixed gas was 70 per cent natural 
and 30 per cent coal gas. That percent- 
age of manufactured gas added sufficient 
odor. For one year, from December 
1946 to December 1947, we distributed 
a 950 Btu mixture which was only ten 
to fifteen per cent manufactured gas. 
This mixture still carried a distinctive 
odor and no odorant was added. 

Straight natural gas was turned into 
the Syracuse-Oswego area of 78,000 
customers in December 1947 and a city 
gate odorizer was started on the same 
date. The odorizer is of the mechanical 
type, using the gas meter and Archi- 
medes pump mechanism. The odorant 
used was the dilute sulphide type. This 
type odorant was used for two years. 
During the period, monthly rates ran 
from 8.2 pounds per MMcf minimum to 
13.0 pounds maximum, with 9.8 pounds 
per MMcf as a good yearly average. The 
record shows that no question of the in- 
tensity of the odor was ever raised in 
connection with any incident or claim. 


Changed to concentrated odorant 

For the sole purpose of reducing the 
bulk of material handled, this area went 
over to concentrated type of cyclic sul- 
phide in January 1950. The quantity of 
the concentrate used in two parallel 
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odorizers, treating a maximum of 85 
MMcf per day and minimum of 12 
MMcf is not sufficient to give good rate 
determination. So, for that reason and 
the tendency of the dilute to be some- 
what more persistent, we changed to a 
50-50 mixture of concentrate and dilute 
and today the Syracuse-Oswego area is 
operating on this special mixture. Rates 
on the concentrate average .58 pounds 
per MMecf and are currently averaging 
1.15 pounds per MMcf on this special 
mixture. 

This rate of odorant gives satisfactory 
intensity at the system ends, 50 miles 
away at Oswego and 47 miles away at 
Vernon. It may be effective at greater 
distances but these are the limits of our 
system supplied from the Therm City 
Station. There are 83,000 gas customers 
now receiving gas odorized with this ma- 
terial, all injected at the city gate station. 

Late in 1951, our company introduced 
straight natural gas into two more major 
service areas, the Utica division and the 
Eastern division consisting of the metro- 
politan area at Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy. 

The Utica division is served from one 
city gate station and the Eastern division 
from three. We use the same type odor- 
izers at each as used at Syracuse. In these 
recently-changed areas, we are using the 
concentrated mercaptan type odorant, 
which does not indicate any dissatisfac- 
tion with the sulphide type. We are ob- 
taining comparative results on these two 
widely used types of odorant material. 

There are approximately 200,000 cus- 
tomers of Niagara Mohawk being served 
with mercaptan-odorized gas. 


Odorant-injection rates 

Rates of odorant-injection are as fol- 
lows: minimum rate, monthly, 0.56 
pounds per MMcf; maximum ate, 
monthly, 1.044 pounds; average rate, to 
date, 0.78 pounds. 

The maximum distance from point-of- 
odorization to end-of-system is 45 miles, 
from South Schenectady to Hudson 
Falls. Odor intensity at the remote point 
is adequate. 


Control of injection rate 
The question of how much of any 


odorant to add is probably the most diffi- 
cult to answer. From the beginning and 
to date, our method of control is still ul- 
timately by the sense of smell. First, we 
record daily the amount of odorant and 
MMcf passed at the station and convert 
that to pounds per MMcf to determine 
that the apparatus is proportioning the 
material to the rate of gas flow. But that, 
of itself, does not tell us that we have the 
odor intensity that we wish at the end of 
our system. Rates recommended by the 
suppliers give us something to shoot at. 

We believe that only by a smell test a 
remote points of utilization can we lear 
what results we are getting. Then we ad- 
just the rate-of-feed at the odorizer to the 
pounds per MMcf which will yield the 
desired results at the test points. In each 
district these tests are made daily by our 
employees and reported to the superin- 
tendent’s office. The intensity is graded 
as none, weak, adequate, excessive. 

Diluter devices, to assist the tester in 
obtaining a more uniform calibration, 
are soon to be available. Basically, these 
devices mix measured proportions of 
odorized gas and unodorized gas or air 
into a face piece and indicate the rela- 
tionship to the minimum or threshold 
odor intensity. 

The room test is a semi-laborator 
method and although we have made sev- 
eral such tests, we do not use it regularly 
for operating control, due to its cumber- 
some nature. 


NARUC proposes a rule 

In 1947, there was nothing approach- 
ing agreement in the natural gas industry 
in regard to the necessity of odorizing 
natural gas. Lately, there appears to be 
a clarification in regard to distribution 
of odorized gas. The 1951 report of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners, in their proposed 
uniform rules, says, 

“Gas Odor—All gas supplied to cus 
tomers shall possess a distinctive odor t0 
act as an indication of its presence, eX 
cept when service is rendered directly 
from transmission lines or when specif: 
cally exempted by Commission. 

“Any gas which does not naturally 
possess such an odor shall have added 
to it an odorant to meet the above re 
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quirement. Upon request, the company 
shall report the kind and method of 
odorization.” 

Our company is currently recording 
the following daily data for each odor- 
ving station: gallons innage, gallons 
ysed, check of machine operations, smell 
est intensity in distribution system, 
sounds of odorant per MMcf for the day 
and month to date, identity of operators 
making the inspections and kind of odor- 
ant used. 

The so-called “‘fly-wheel” effect of the 
sas system itself in the odorizing oper- 
ation has been questioned. The internal 
surfaces and deposits in gas systems most 
certainly do become impregnated with 
these odorants. That is proven every time 
a line having carried odorized gas is 
taken up or even opened. The need for 
hourly records of odorant rate can be 
questioned for this reason, but daily 
checks are not believed to be too often, 
particularly for situations supplying 
large numbers of customers and then, 
principally, to insure that the mechanism 
is operating properly. 


Odorizing results and effects 

|. It appears to us to be reasonably 
simple to obtain and maintain proper 
odor intensity to give early indication to 
customers of the presence of unburned 
gas around their appliances or in their 
homes. ° 

2. It is less effective in disclosing street 
leaks where the gas has to pass through 
soil or water. The intensity is greatly re- 
duced by passing through even three or 
four feet of damp earth. 

3. The amount of sulphur added by 
these odorant materials has never re- 
sulted in any complaint, based on the 
amount of sulphur, from an industrial 
customer or other user. New York State 
standards for manufactured gas place 
total allowable sulphur in manufactured 
gas at 30 grains per 100 cf. Our supply 
contract for natural gas allows a maxi- 
mum of 20 grains per 100 cf. 

4. Excessive leak complaints from gas 
users can be promptly generated by over- 
odorizing. Even though most of these 
turn out to be “nuisance leaks” or the or- 
dinary results of slow burner ignition, 
they still have to be answered, a costly 
service, 

5. The use of alcohol on gas odorized 
with sulphides reduces odor intensity. 
This has been correlated with dates of 
anti-freeze injection by our natural gas 
supplier. Tests show high concentration 
of by-product methanol has a definite 
masking effect. 

6. We have no record of any employee 
or others being injured or having im- 
paired health from handling the mate- 
rials. Men use rubber gloves and wash 
with a solution of potassium permanga- 
nate. 
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7. We have no evidence that it has 
damaged or deteriorated our system in 
any way. The tankage and piping at the 
odorizers are not attacked after five 
years. 

8. Where natural gas is replacing man- 
ufactured gas, a high rate of odorizing is 
necessary initially to get such materials 
as Oxides, tars and oils inside the old sys- 
tem saturated to a point where they will 
permit the proper intensity of odorant 
through to customers. This period is 
probably measured in days, not hours. 

9. Effect of fogging oil has not yet 
been demonstrated to us. We fog in all 
districts, except in a small new system 
just placed in operation. A year from 
now it may be possible to state that it 
takes less odorant if fogging oil is not 
used. 

Anticipated improvements 

We expect to accomplish these further 
improvements in our practices: 

1. Use of diluter or similar instrument 
as an accessory in making smell tests. 

2. Installation of metering devices on 
the liquid feeding from odorizers. Im- 
proved accuracy in determining daily the 
amount of liquid odorant used at the 
smaller stations. 


General comments 

Odorizing stations near communities 
pose a problem in avoiding nuisances or 
alarming reports, due to spillage, leaks, 
or just ordinary handling of this offensive 
material. We have had several neighbor- 
hood alarms from this cause. Ordinary 
purification oxide is effective in spong- 
ing up the mercaptans. We use sodium 
hypochlorite or chlorox for the same 
purpose on sulphides. 

Drums were formerly returnable; now 
they are not. The disposal of non-return- 
able drums may become a problem. 
They cannot be disposed through the 
usual scrap channels, without prepara- 
tion. One pint of fifteen per cent sodium 
hypochlorite is added to a full 55 gallon 
drum while filling with water, after 
which heads are knocked out and drum 
is junked. They may be burned out, with 
somewhat more difficulty. 

How much odorant to stock is also a 
problem. Accidents to drums and tanks, 
releasing odorant can be quite serious. 
We have had public complaints of gas 
leakage from only the amount of odorant 
seeping from a drum plug. 


Costs 
Installed cost at a city gate station, 
based on 1,000 gallon storage, two odor- 
izers housed in masonry building, with 
an odorizer station capacity of 200 
MMcf per day, was: 
Structure Equipment Total 
$2,100 $6,300 $8,400 
Operating costs during 1951 were 
$0.0012 per Mcf. 








Appliance Operation and Servicing 
Affected by Gas Conditions 


(Continued from page 14) 





ulators, controls and even at the orifice caps. 

One natural gas utility has furnished data 
giving some actual figures on consumer 
service calls as affected by gas conditioning. 

This utility with 135,000 meters and 40,- 
000 house heating customers had this ex- 
perience: 

In the fall of one year when the first 
heavy instantaneous demand ran high, dust 
troubles developed to an extent that caused 
3,680 pilot outages above normal, in a pe- 
riod of three weeks. Although this company 
had experienced “dust storms” in other 
years, this was the first instance in which it 
developed to such a great magnitude. In- 
vestigation of this “dust storm” resulted in 
information showing that the degree of oil 
fogging had not been sufficient on a contin- 
uous basis to hold down deposits in the dis- 
tribution system. 

This experience resulted in a better con- 








































| trolled policy of gas conditioning on a year 


around basis. 
Odorization of natural gas is something 
that must be done, but with it we must con- 


| tend with the corrosive effects of sulphur in 


one form or other, which, we are told, is 
the base of all types of odorants. 
A corrosion-free product with perma- 


| nence of odor is the panacea that it is hoped 


someone can provide for the industry. 
In customer service work, as in other gas 


| department operations, we associate odor- 


ants with gas leakage and leakage detection. 
In the discussion of various gas condi- 
tions pertinent to customer service, it is not 


| Our purpose to explore what arithmetical 
number of service calls might be expected 


per 1000 meters for each incremental gas 
pressure drop until the pressure gage reads 
zero. 

Our purpose is to direct attention to things 
generally known, with a view towards fur- 
ther improvement in providing a pure, usa- 
ble gas for our customer appliances. The 
sale and use of gas is different from that of 
most commodities in that it requires con- 


| trol of flow and mixture adjustment at the 


point of use. In our case, that is at the cus- 
tomer’s premises. It behooves us to do every- 
thing possible to provide a product that 
meets the acceptance of the customer in a 
manner that encourages both continued and. 


expanded use. 


_ The appliance manufacturers’ view 


We must also give fair consideration to 


| the manufacturer of gas appliances. At times 
| we may have been guilty of asking the im- 
| possible from him in appliances that would 
| perform trouble-free under any and all con- 


ditions. 
We are asking the manufacturer for 


| greater simplification and standardization 
| of parts involved in service operations. We 


are asking for better accessibility, for better 
materials, greater efficiency, closer limits 
in controls, streamlining and eye appeal, 
all at the lowest cost at which he can pro- 


| duce appliances in a competitive market. 


We must also do our part if we are to war- 
rant his continued cooperation. 
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ONSIDERABLE discussion has 
arisen from time to time over the 
legal question, “What evidence is 

important and convincing to the higher 
court to enable a gas company to in- 
crease its gas rates?” 

First, it is important to know that the 
courts consider the “investments” of 
the company supplying the gas. 

All higher courts agree to these facts: 
the prudent investment theory of gas 
rate base valuation contemplates that 
gas rates will enable the investor to 
maintain his original prudent investment 
intact until it is recovered, through the 
usual annual charges to depreciation, 
the expense reflected in a depreciation 
reserve. Hence, if money in a prudent 
investment becomes obsolete before it 
has been recovered in full by the inves- 
tor, it is not erroneous for the Public 
Service Commission to include such 
property in the rate base until such full 
recovery has occurred. Otherwise it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
induce investments in the common or 
preferred stock of a gas company. 

In gas rate proceedings, whether the 
risk of obsolescence has been borne by 
the investor in the past and whether he 
has been compensated for such risk is 
an inquiry which must be made by the 
public service commissions. 


Protection for investors 

In the case of Washington Gas Light 
Co., v. Baker, 188 Fed. (2d) 11, the 
court said, “So long as the public inter- 
est—i.e., that of investors and consum- 
ers—is safeguarded, it seems that the 
Commission may formulate its own 
standards. But there are limits inherent 
in the statutory mandate that rates be 
‘reasonable, just, and non-discrimina- 
tory.” Among those limits are the mini- 
mal requirements for protection of in- 
vestors. And from the earliest cases, the 
end of public utility regulation has been 
recognized to be protection of consum- 
ers from exorbitant rates. Thus, there is 
a zone of reasonableness within which 
rates may properly fall. It is bounded at 
one end by the investor interest against 
confiscation and at the other by the 
consumer interest against exorbitant 
rates.” 

Another higher court held that the 
premium on the capital stock, debt 
capital represented by long and short 
term notes, and reinvested surplus, were 
properly included in the capital invest- 
ment of a gas company for gas rate mak- 
ing purposes. 

For comparison, see Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. v. Dept. of Public Utili- 
ties, 97 N. E. (2d) 521, where the court 
said, “The master rightly included in the 
capital investment of the gas company 
for rate making purposes the premium 
on the capital stock, debt capital repre- 
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sented by long and short term notes, and 
reinvested surplus.” 

Another important point of law re- 
lates to profits and expenses. 

A court held that when the company 
determines upon its proposed rates it 
may expect that it will not be allowed to 
charge disputed expenses against gas in- 
come. 


Position of appliance profits 

Relative to profits earned by gas cor- 
porations from the sale of gas appli- 
ances, in Donham v. Public Service 
Commissioners, 232 Mass. 309, 326, 
the higher court opinion held that “If 
the appliance business is really a part 
of the gas business, the gas customers 
are entitled to have the profits from 
appliances included in the earnings of 
the gas business. If it is really a separate 
business its expenses ought not to be 
charged against the gas customers.” 

And in Lowell Gas Co. v. Dept. of 
Public Utilities, 324 Mass. 80, the court 
said, “The sale and servicing of gas ap- 
pliances constitute a separate business 
from the supplying of gas. It would not 
be fair, on the one hand, to charge all 
customers with higher rates so that some 
might buy appliances and have them 
serviced at less than cost, or, on the 
other hand, to lower the cost of gas 
service because of a profit on those 
items.” 

Therefore, if a gas company treats and 
considers the sale of gas appliances 
separately from the gas distribution 
business, the profits or expenses there- 
from cannot be considered for gas rate 
making purposes. See Selectmen of Con- 
cord, 296 Mass. 394, 398. 


A view of salaries 

With respect to salaries of employes 
sent to the homes of gas consumers to 
repair gas appliances, the court said, 
“We have no difficulty in agreeing that 
the expense of sending men to customers 
in response to complaints of leaks, of 
the faulty operation of appliances, 
whether purchased of the company or 
elsewhere, and of similar difficulties is a 
proper charge to the operating expenses 
of the gas business. But the cost of ap- 
pliance salesmen, of clerical work of the 
appliance business, and the cost of ad- 
vertising appliances for sale seem to us 


to stand on a different footing.” 

The higher courts hold that sales tay 
and use tax are both “privilege” taxes 
The sales tax imposes upon the seller , 
tax for the privilege of selling tangible 
personal property and the tax is re. 
quired to be paid by the seller. The use 
tax is a tax upon the privilege of using 
consuming, distributing or storing tangi. 
ble personal property after it is brought 
into a state or municipality from out 
side those limits. 


Sales and use taxes 

A question recently presented to 4 
higher court is whether a public utility 
organized to supply gas to inhabitants 
of an unincorporated town must paj 
sales and use taxes to the state. 

This court held in the negative. 

The Madison Suburban Utility Dis. 
trict was organized, as a corporation, 
and authorized by state laws to issue 
revenue bonds, and to fix rates for its 
services ample to amortize the bond 
and pay all costs of maintenance and 
operation. The corporation’s affairs are 
directed by a board of commissioner 
who serve without compensation and 
are self-perpetuating. There is no profit 
to any one since any earnings from the 
operation of the corporation are re- 
quired to be reflected in the expansion 
of the system or in the reduction of rates 
charged. 

The question presented the court in 
Madison Suburban Utility Dist. v. Car- 
son, 232 S. W. (2d) 277, “Can the 
state collect sales and use taxes from 
the corporation on materials and sup- 
plies purchased and used by the corpo 
ration?” 

Counsel for the corporation argued 
that (1) the corporation is entitled to 
be exempt from paying both the sales 
tax and the use tax which collected }) 
the state because it is a governmental 
agency and an arm of the state govern 
ment as designated by the state law un- 
der which it was incorporated, and (2) 
the tax, although indirect, burdens the 
utility corporation. 

State counsel presented this argu 
ment: The corporation is not a munict 
pal corporation, in the true sense of the 
term, but is in fact merely a quasi-cor 
poration and that as such it is not en 
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d to an exemption under any state 


Notwithstanding this latter argument 
the higher court held that the corpora- 
tion need not pay sales and use taxes to 
the state, saying, “All tax measures 
when called in question in the courts 
should be determined by their practical 
operation and effect rather than by what 
they are named. . . . Merchandise pur- 
chased by surburban utility district or- 
sanized under Utility District Act from 
sellers within the state and outside the 
state was exempt from sales and use 
taxes, since the practical effect of col- 
lecting such taxes would be to diminish 
the revenue of the district, thus amount- 
ing to a ‘direct tax’ levied by state on 
such revenue, which is exempt from 
taxation by express terms of Utility Dis- 
trict Act.” 

For comparison, see Darby’s Lessee v. 
McCarrol, 6 Tenn. 286. 


Contracts must be specific 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that all contracts “stand on their 
own bottoms.” The courts uphold the 
validity of contracts “as written,” so 
long as such contracts do not violate a 
valid law. Hence, if officials of a gas 
company sign a contract to “extend the 
service” the gas company is obligated 
to comply with the broad terms of the 
contract, notwithstanding arguments to 
the contrary. 


Written contract controls 

Another important point of modern 
law is that verbal or parol evidence or 
testimony has no effect to vary the terms 
of a written contract. 

For comparison, see Southern Coast 
Corp. v. Sinclair Refining Co., 181 Fed. 
(2d) 960. Here, the testimony showed 
that a written contract gave a buyer 
90-day option to purchase gas for the 
years 1946 to 1951 at a stated rate, and 
gave the seller a preferential right, in 
event the buyer failed to exercise the 
option, to meet any gas price quoted the 
buyer by a reputable, responsible, and 
then existing gas pipe line distributing 
company. A clause in the contract re- 
quired the gas buyer, before purchasing 
gas from a competitor, to obtain the 
seller’s written refusal to meet the com- 
petitive price offered. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court in effect, held that the written con- 
tract stood “on its own bottom.” The 
higher court held that verbal or parol 
evidence showing that a reputable and 
responsible distributing company was 
the only type of competitor whose bid 
the seller would have to meet, was not 
admissible. The court said, “If appellant 
interpreted this as a breach of the con- 
tract, it was privileged to bring suit on 
alternative grounds. Appellant’s attempts 
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to vary the terms of this written instru- 
ment by parol testimony were correctly 
denied. The parol evidence was properly 
excluded under the parol-evidence rule.” 

Another important point of settled 
law is that an easement stands exactly 
as written. The courts cannot and will 
not either extend or enlarge the ordinary 
meaning of a written easement contract, 
nor will it rewrite or alter an easement 
contract in any manner. 

In Milwaukee v. Public Service 
Comm., 31 N.W. (2d) 571, it was shown 
in 1927 a corporation was desirous of 
laying mains through a town to increase 
facilities to its customers in certain 
areas. The corporation negotiated and 
signed an easement contract under which 
it acquired the right to lay its mains 
along a designated street. In considera- 
tion for this easement it agreed to “ex- 
tend service” to “all” abutting property 
owners. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court held that the public service com- 
mission had authority to compel the 
corporation to comply with the exact 
terms of the easement, and further to 
supply the promised service. This court 
held that the corporation must furnish 
service to property owners who had ac- 
quired building lots 500 feet in depth, 
although when the easement was granted 
the longest lot did not exceed 175 feet in 
depth. This court said, “There is nothing 
in the contract between the utility and 
the town so limiting the utility’s duty, 
and the court cannot now write in a pro- 
vision which the utility wishes it had 
inserted.” 































Responsibility for main breaks 

It is well established law that a city 
or gas company must exercise “reason- 
able” care in construction and main- 
tenance of gas mains. This means that 
the company must employ a reasonable, 
careful and prudent engineer to install 
the main, if the company is certain to 
avoid damages in the future resulting 
from improper installation. Failure to 
use this degree of care renders the city 
or gas company liable for resultant dam- 
ages if the gas line breaks, or is caused 
to break. 

It was disclosed that real property 
was damaged when a main was broken 
by a large boulder which rolled down a 
hill, in Knight v. Utah Power and Light 
Co., 209 Pac. (2d) 221. 

The counsel for the company argued 
that there was no liability because the 
engineer in charge of construction and 
installation proved that the pipe line 
was constructed in accordance with 
specifications, prepared in accordance 
with the best engineering practice. 

Nevertheless, the jury held the com- 
pany liable in damages because the main 
was not covered with dirt. The higher 


court approved the verdict, and said, 
“There is evidence from which the jury 
could conclude not only that defendants 
(corporation) could have reasonably an- 
ticipated that rocks would damage the 
pipe line but also that defendants were 
charged with knowledge that this was an 
area in which rocks periodically rolled 
down the mountainside. . . . It seems 
unnecessary to argue that proper engi- 
neering standards require a pipe line to 
be buried if it can be reasonably antici- 
pated that rolling rocks will damage the 
pipe line.” 


Implied easements that are valid 

“When and under what circumstances 
does a gas company have an easement to 
use private property without compensa- 
tion? If the owner of private property 
does not give a gas company a right to 
use his property for any purpose, as lay- 
ing gas mains, drainage, installation, or 
the like, will the court imply such a 
right or easement?” After asking those 
questions, a reader continued, “Please 
give a dependable rule as to when a gas 
company has a valid easement by impli- 
cation.” 

According to a recent higher court, 
whether a gas company has an easement 
“by implication” depends on the intent 
of the parties. Further, the original “in- 
tent” is determined from the nature of 
the property, the surrounding circum- 
stances, and the inferences drawn from 
the circumstances. 

“The only person who may grant a 
permanent easement is the owner of the 
land . . . ” the court said in Pietro v. 
Triano, 74 Atl. (2d) 710. Whether an 
easement by implication arises depends 
on the intent of the parties and that in- 
tent is determined from the nature of 
the property.” 

For comparison, see Stein v. Bell Co., 
301 Pa. 107. This higher court laid 
down new law, to establish an easement 
by implication there must be (1) a 
separation of the title, (2) such contin- 
uous and obvious use before the separa- 
tion as to show an intention to make the 
alleged easement permanent, (3) the 
easement must be necessary to the bene- 
ficial enjoyment of the land granted or 
retained; and (4) the servitude should 
be continuous and self-acting. Also, see 
Becker v. Rittenhouse, 147 A. 51, and 
Vanderwerff v. Consumers Gas Co., 71 
A. (2d) 809. 


Owner's advice held to be negligence 

According to a late higher court de- 
cision, if a property owner gives advice 
or encourages employes of a gas com- 
pany or other employer to disconnect 
dangerous gas appliances, such property 
owner cannot recover subsequent dam- 
ages resulting from such encouragement 
or advice. 
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House Heating Service Assures 
Satisfaction and Position 


(Continued from page 15) 





time we inspected and adjusted house 
heating equipment. Certain other modi- 
fications in our practices during this 
period of 1940 to 1951 included the de- 
crease in amount of work we did in baf- 
fling and testing conversion burners, 
cleaning of steam controls, balancing of 
warm air heating systems, replacing dust 
filters on warm air furnaces. Our policy 
at present is to encourage the customer 
to have outside agencies perform these 
services for him, although we will do this 
work or sub-contract it if the customer 
desires. 


Heating service records 
The records which have been found to 
be of most value are: 


1. The number of installations by makes 
and types of systems. 
Average hourly input in Btu's. 
The number of orders completed 
daily. (Of the total number of orders 
executed, a further division showing 
the number of light orders, turn-off 
orders, and voluntary inspections or 
cleans is desirable. ) 

. Total orders per year per house heat- 
ing installation. 

5. The average man hours per order. 
(This usually includes direct labor 
and field supervision. ) 

. The average cost per order. 
It is interesting to compare our figures 

for the years 1940 and 1951. 

1940 


1951 


Average house heat- 
ing installations 
Average input Btu/hr. 

per heater 


22,000 101,900 


124,000 110,000 


Orders Completed per 
House Heaterperyear 1940 


Lights or Turn-ons 

Turn-offs 

Voluntary inspects 
or cleans 

Other service work 


Total ave. orders 
per heater per 
yr. 3.85 1.04 


In 1947, we turned off approximately 
thirteen per cent of the heating installa- 
tions; in 1951 we turned off approxi- 
mately three per cent. In 1947, we 
turned on approximately 41 per cent of 
the house heaters; in 1951 we turned on 
approximately ten per cent of the house 
heaters, This decrease in orders has been 
possible because of customer education. 
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Service training program 

We have instituted a formal training 
program for all service department em- 
ployees with great emphasis placed on 
the servicing of house heating equip- 
ment. This we felt was necessary, due to 
the addition of new types of heating 
equipment, and the overall increase in 
servicing costs. Customer education was 
planned, emphasizing the desirability of 
leaving pilots on during the summer 
months, or of having the customer light 
and turn-off his own equipment. We 
have used various forms of literature to 
accomplish this, such as lighting instruc- 
tion cards which were either mailed to 
the customer or left on the heating plant 
by the serviceman when he instructed 
the customer how to light the equipment. 

In addition to this, we have mailed 
each year, usually in April, a notice urg- 
ing the customer to leave his furnace 
pilot on; followed by a postal card, usu- 
ally sent in May, reminding him to do so. 
[hen in August another notice was sent 
requesting those customers who have not 
left their pilots on to try to light the 
equipment themselves or to call us be- 
fore September Ist so we may instruct 
them how to light their equipment. Early 
in September we have mailed a notice 
advising the customers not to delay in 
trying their heating equipment to see if 
it will operate properly. Included in this 
notice is a warning that there might be 
considerable delay if they wait until cold 
weather to request us to start their heat- 
ing equipment. We send a booklet to new 
house heating customers on the use of 
their equipment. 

A program of this nature requires the 
combined efforts of customer contact 
personnel and of service department per- 
sonnel throughout the year in order to 
minimize the fall light-up peak load. 

There are many factors that enter into 
service work and the number of calls re- 
ceived, particularly where, in addition to 
changing from manufactured gas to nat- 
ural gas, there is a large increase in build- 
ing activity which often means new types 
of equipment and customers who are 
using gas for heating for the first time. 

In our territory, for instance, many of 
the occupants of new homes are not fa- 
miliar with the operation of the heating 
equipment. Particularly for the first sea- 
son they need some instruction and often 
assurance that the equipment is working 
properly. It is necessary that the service- 
men be thoroughly familiar with all new 
equipment. Here is where training, 
whether it is field or classroom, or a com- 
bination of both, is essential. 

The above suggestions may seem bur- 
densome and detailed, but the company 
that adopts them will find that they pay 
dividends in customer satisfaction and in 
consequent increasing loads. 





American Gas Fundamentals 
OUTLINE 


Natural Gas 

*Geology 

*Drilling and Completion 
Manufactured Gases 


“Coke oven gas; producer gas, 
blue gas; carbureted water gas 
*Reformed gas 
*Hi-Btu oil gas 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
*Sources, properties and uses 
Basic Gas Laws 
*Perfect Gases 
Supercompressibility 
Transmission 
*Pipe lines 
“Corrosion and pipe protection 
Compressor stations 
Hydrates and dehydration 
*Gas conditioning 
Flow formulae 
Orifice meter measurement 
Gas Storage 
*Methods of storing gas 
Gas Distribution 
*System design and operation 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 1 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 2 
*Leak detection and control 
*Metering 
Measurement and accounting 
‘ ae 
Odorization 
Gas Utilization 
Combustion characteristics 
Domestic 
Commercial and industrial 
Interchangeability 
Conversion Practices 


Management Problems and Policies 
*Corporate structure 
Public utility regulation 
Public relations 
a Indicates chapters that have been 
printed since January 1, 1951; avail- 
able without charge to new subscribers 
to American Gas Journal. 


How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is « 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employe 
toward a broader understanding of th 
industry as a whole. It is written in 
layman’s language so that the techni: 
fundamentals of every subject treat 
may be digested and understood by th 
non-technical reader. 

The series is designed to be remove 
from each current issue of AMERICS 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring bin 
where it may be accumulated into at 
book of permanent usefulness. Materia 
should be filed under the major s 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter 
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Public Relations for the Gas Company 


part of gas utility managements that what people think 

about the company is important. Executives now gen- 
erally recognize the fact that public opinion affects sales, 
shapes governmental thought and action, eases or compli- 
cates such varied operations as financing, expansion, serv- 
icing, conversions and adjustments. In fact, what people 
think of a company is now regarded as being at least as 
important as what the company has to sell, particularly 
when the product is largely service, as in the case of a 
public utility. 

With this recognition—common to most industries in 
recent years—there has been a spectacular increase in 
management’s interest in organized public relations as a 
means of gaining favorable public opinion. 

Of course, all gas utilities do not place the same value 
on public relations, do not have the same concept of its 
place in the business, and do not necessarily agree even on 
the definition of public relations. To some it means pub- 
licity—getting the company name in the paper as often as 
possible. To others, participation in local civic activities 
is the crux of public relations activity. Still others see the 
wisdom of adopting a broad-based, integrated program 
with a vice president or the president himself in command. 


T earcor is a great and growing consciousness on the 


Basic Steps 

Throughout industry it is now generally recognized that 
sound public relations involves two fundamental moves: 

1. The formulation and maintenance of policies cal- 
culated to win and hold the good will of each of the groups, 
or publics, with whom the utility or company must deal— 
employees, stockholders, customers, suppliers, competi- 
tors, federal, state, and local governments; the communi- 
ties served, and the public at large. 

2. Carrying to these groups, in terms of their own self- 
interest, the story of what the company, its policies and 
operations mean to them—and doing this consistently 
and dramatically through every means of molding public 
opinion. 

The importance of the first step is obvious. If a com- 
pany policy is contrary to the interest of any of the groups 
with which it must do business, no amount of publicity is 
going to alter its effect. Anyone adversely affected by mis- 
guided company policies is not likely to be impressed by 
published accounts of the company’s superiority. On the 
other hand, an objective review of such policies at the top- 
management level would almost certainly result not only 
in the adoption of sounder principles, but also in the op- 
portunity to earn public good will through the dissemina- 
tion of the truth with respect to those policies. 

As to the second step—it is a fine thing to do good, to 
live right, to have good business morals and manners, but 
it doesn’t help very much in a business way unless people 
know about it. That’s why it is so important to carry the 
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story of the company’s policies, achievements, objectives 
to every group whose good will is wanted. 

The importance of this step and the public notice it gets 
has led in part to a popular misconception that public re- 
lations is merely a glamorized way of describing publicity 
or press agentry. 


Publicity and Advertising 

Actually, publicity is just one of the channels of com- 
munication used in a public relations program. There are 
others, among the best known and most effective of which 
are advertising, personal contact and direct mail. 

Publicity, then, merely means mention of the company 
or its objectives in the news and editorial columns of news- 
papers, magazines and the trade press, or on radio and 
television newscasts and other programs. 

Advertising, of course, involves the use of publication 
space or air time or other media for which the utility pays 
at a specified rate per line or per hour. 

Personal contact involves an almost unlimited range of 
activities—some planned and staged, others occurring in 
the normal course of business. Then there is the contact of 
management with employees, with employees’ families, 
with business and civic groups, with schools and colleges. 
It matters not whether the personal contact occurs when 
the president of the gas utility addresses the graduating 
class of a university, or whether the contact is between the 
meter-reader and the housewife. The fact is that every 
meeting between anyone connected with the gas company 
and any member of the public has a public relations po- 
tential for good or for bad. Hence an important part of any 
gas utility public relations program involves the education 
of everyone on the payroll so that he is equipped in some 
degree to serve as a positive force in building company 
good will. 
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Very few gas companies—few companies of any kind, 
for that matter—have decided all at once to launch a full 
scale public relations program. Public relations as a busi- 
ness practice is still in a state of growth and development 
within industry. Many gas companies have not yet formal- 
ized their public relations programs. Yet it has been dem- 
onstrated in the case of many utilities and other industries 
that the soundest public relations programs result from a 
formal, scientific, objective approach to the subject. 

The analogy in some cases is to the man who doesn’t feel 
well and goes to the doctor for a general check-up, diag- 
nosis and treatment. In other instances the patient has a 
specific set of symptoms he’d like to have examined. In 
still others—and these are particularly gratifying to the 
doctor and rewarding to the patient—it’s a case of a rea- 
sonably healthy organization wanting to stay that way. 

A company starting from scratch to consider its own 
public relations position may find it difficult to be truly 
self-analytical. It is often hard for management to evalu- 
ate with true objectivity the public relations import of de- 
cisions or practices for which it is responsible in manag- 
ing the business. It’s difficult, too, for those working for 
him to be completely objective and forthright about his or 
their public relations sins, if any. 

Often as management executive comes to recognize the 
importance of good public relations it also recognizes that 
company thinking may be colored to some extent by close- 
ness to the operation. Hence there is now a tendency to- 
ward obtaining professional public relations advice from 
specialists in that field. 


Organizing a Department 

In organizing a public relations program, the gas utility 
may consider three possibilities: 

1. Establishing or enlarging the company’s own public 
relations department. 

2. Employing the services of an outside public relations 
counsel. 

3. Utilizing the public relations department of its adver- 
tising agency, if the agency is so equipped. 

It is also possible to combine the services of either the 
public relations counsel or advertising agency with an in- 
ternal public relations department. Where outside profes- 
sional talent is employed, it is recognized as imperative 
that a top executive be responsible for liaison and guid- 
ance. 

With or without professional assistance, consideration 
of public relations begins with an examination of the 
groups or publics who are important to the organization. 
Of prime interest to the gas utility, of course, are its cus- 
tomers—residential, commercial, industrial. Incidentally, 
the number of meters on the books of a utility may be a 
fine indication of its business volume, but a company that 
is alert to public relations does not consider its customers 
as just so many thousands of meters. In fact, it is funda- 
mental in good public relations to think and talk and write 
of customers as housewives, hard-working husbands, fam- 
ilies, merchants and industrial managers, all with interests 
of their own. 


Groups Cultivated 

Aside from the immediate customers, there are many 
other groups whose good will is important to the gas utility. 
Among them are appliance dealers, manufacturers, gov- 
ernments (federal, state, local) , employees, competing util- 
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ities, builders, architects, the community or communities 
served, suppliers, schools and colleges, other gas utilities, 
and, of course, the public in general. 

The importance of any particular group may vary city 
by city or utility by utility because of local conditions. Each 
group is always viewed in terms of its own special interests 
—and the utility’s interest in it. Following a study of the 
various groups, four steps are basic to the fulfillment of 
the public relations program: 

1. List all of the problems involving any or all of the 
groups. 

2. Outline the objectives of the program, evaluated in 
terms of importance and designated as to immediate ur- 
gency or long-term significance. 

3. Lay out a detailed plan of attack: detailing policy, 
strategy, activities, media. Schedule timing of advertising, 
press releases, special events, etc. 

4. Assign definite responsibility for execution of all de- 
tails of the program. 

The use of a detailed, step-by-step guide such as the one 
outlined here helps immeasurably in seeing to it that all 
important aspects are covered in the initial planning, per- 
mits close checking of the program in action, facilitates 
budgeting and expense control, and brings the entire effort 
down to a solid, practical, efficient footing. 

Many gas utilities have done outstanding jobs in the 
field of public relations advertising. There have been many 
long-range campaigns planned to build prestige for the 
company, for gas as a fuel and for the gas industry in gen- 
eral. 

Newspaper advertising also has been used in seasonal 
messages to consumers—educational messages telling 
householders how to care for gas appliances, or when and 
how to have heating systems and other equipment checked. 
Such advertising has been used extensively by many utili- 
ties in connection with conversion to natural gas. 


Local Adaptations 


One Midwestern company in particular has excelled at 
keeping the public informed as to the prospects for ap- 
proval of house heating applications. Its newspaper ads, 
written in straightforward, easily understandable style, 
have reported on the amount of gas available and of new 
supplies to come, and have translated cubic footage into 
intelligible figures indicating how many additional homes 
can be served and how soon. 

Outstanding gas installations are often exploited to good 
advantage in gas utility advertising. An Ohio company, 
for example, in one of its ads used press photographs of the 
spectacular all-gas kitchen in the new United Nations 
building to arouse interest in gas as the modern fuel. 

Other companies are doing a similar job on a local basis 
by depicting the use of gas by their large industrial custom- 
ers, particularly those with outstanding records in defense 
production. There are few better ways to maintain the 
good will of customers while singing the praises of gas. 
Enterprising utility managements have begun to incorpo- 
rate such customer plugs in their radio and television com- 
mercials as well as in their public relations advertising. 

Of course, advertising—particularly in newpapers—has 
been used repeatedly in times of emergency, in connection 
with applications for rate increases and in cases where util- 
ities felt it advisable to define the company position with 
regard to government regulations or restrictions. 

Publicity, particularly in local newspapers, is also help- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 





ing to establish better understanding of gas utility opera- 
tions on the part of the general public. Utilities of all kinds 
down through the years have been the subject of criticism 
because of their alleged imperviousness to public opinion. 
The average gas, electric or telephone user in times past 
seemed to feel something approaching an obligation to 
damn the utilities as often and as vehemently as possible 
whether or not he knew what he was talking about. 

The presentation of facts, the portrayal of utility man- 
agements as human beings, and the explanation of prob- 
lems and of improvements in service and appliances, have 
tended to slow the stream of vituperation and to place in 
the minds of many rational people information which is 
of use in answering unfair charges that are still all too fre- 
quently made against utility companies. 





Editorial Cooperation 

Gas utility publicity in newspapers takes many forms, 
hits many departmental editors, and reaches many impor- 
tant groups in terms of their own special interests. Re- 
leases on company financial reports, reports on business 
volume and growth are readily accepted by business and 


financial editors. Publication of such information is bene- 
ficial in stockholder relations and in building prestige in 
business and financial circles. Women’s editors of news- 
papers appreciate tips on homemaking and cookery in- 
volving the use of gas appliances. Human interest stories 
involving the company and major news announcements 
about new utility projects often are accorded front page 
position by newspaper editors. 

Many utilities which years ago resented the “prying” of 
newspapermen now have established a good working re- 
lationship with the press. One former newsman who is 
now handling publicity for a utility company explains his 
effective working arrangement this way: 

“There are some things the newspaper reader would be 
interested in knowing about us. There are things we want 
him to know about us. The editor’s job is to serve the 
reader with worthwhile reading matter of legitimate news 
or feature value. By considering the reader and the editor, 
I can do a fairly consistent job of shaping our publicity 
material so that it will be welcomed and published.” 

The same publicist adds that there is another important 
phase of his press relations work. “I feel that there is more 
to the job than ‘using’ the editor as a channel for our ma- 





A SECTION OF A SAMPLE PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHEET 


Used in step-by-step analysis of various “publics” and in 
planning public relations activities, variations of this form 


—with additional detail—facilitate the organization and 
control of public relations programs in many companies. 





Public under consideration What they think now 


Home economics teachers General preference for elec- 


tricity for cooking. 


What the utility would 
like them to think 


That gas is the best fuel for 
cooking. 


What to do about it 


ments. 


Offer a helpful replacement plan to the schools. 


Survey equipment in use in home economics depart- 














House heating dealers 





Resentful that the utility 
fails to provide advance in- 
formation of additional gas 
supplies or curtailment of 
gas previously announced 
as available—leaving the 
dealers either with too heavy 
or too light inventories. 


That the utility is doing 
everything possible to help 
the dealer to operate effi- 
ciently and to make a profit. 


Have home service department stage gas cooking dem- 
onstrations for the teachers. Discuss not only gas cook- 
ing, but also such subjects as kitchen planning, nutri- 
tion and dietetics. 


Offer lesson plans involving use of gas range for 
teacher’s use in home economics classes. 


Work with range manufacturers and the trade to in- } 
spire helpful publicity in nationally circulated home i 
economics publications. 








Hold regular meetings with dealers. Provide them with 
detailed information about applications for additional 
gas supply, the possibility of obtaining the additional 
gas, and the probable date of arrival. Also, if there 
is a possibility of curtailment of supplies already prom- 
ised, give earliest possible warning and explanation. 


Translate additional cubic footage into heating in- 
stallations—citing the number of new home installa- 
tions and conversions which will be made possible. 


Prepare regular bulletins for distribution to dealers, 
detailing the utility’s efforts to be helpful, and offering 
the best available information for dealers to use in 
their planning. 


Provide the same or similar bulletins to manufacturers, 
and urge them to lay plans for quick deliveries to area 
dealers should additional gas become available. 
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terial. I think I should serve him, too, when he is seeking 


information which we should be able to provide. For that 
reason I’ve provided all the city desks in town with my 
home telephone number and that of other company people 
in case an editor should need information quickly out of 
business hours. This not only improves our relationship, 
but insures our being able to present our side of any story 
whether it has to do with an explosion, labor difficulties, 
consumer complaints, government regulations or anything 
else that might be controversial or important.” 

Certain leading gas utility companies have long been 
active in the use of personal contact as a public relations 
vehicle and as a selling tool. Cooking schools and demon- 
strations are held regularly as a means of educating the 
homemaker and keeping her sold on gas. Meetings with 
appliance dealers are frequent with many companies. An 
increasing number of utilities are encouraging executives 
to accept speaking engagements, and some have active 
programs of sending speakers along with motion pictures 
and slide films to schools, clubs and association meetings. 


Employee Participation 

Increasing attention is now being given to the employees 
as potential builders of good will. Many outstanding em- 
ployee magazines are being published in the gas utility 
field. The more informative ones give recognition to in- 
dividuals and departments and at the same time present 
facts about the company which are educational and im- 
portant for the employee and his family and friends to 
know. 

One of the important aspects of the successful gas util- 


ity program is coordination of the various goodwill-build- 
ing activities and capitalizing on the fact that many proj- 
ects or stories intended to appeal to one group will make 
friends among other groups as well. 

For example, the presentation of a citation or award 
to an employee on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his em- 
ployment makes good picture material for local newspa- 
pers. It might be possible to stage the presentation for tele- 
vision. Hence an event within the sphere of employee 
relations serves also to win favorable public attention for 
the company. 

Although in some instances the interests of stockhold- 
ers and employees might seem to be far apart, the fact is 
that both groups want to know more about the company. 
Some companies, recognizing this fact, are sending their 
employee magazines to all stockholders, while others dis- 
tribute their annual reports to employees. The annual re- 
port itself usually is made the subject of a release to news- 
papers and radio newscasters so that its message gets be- 
yond the usual fiscal audience. 

In short, good public relations is good business. A small 
merchant practices it when he remembers foibles and pe- 
culiarities of his individual customers. He has the advan- 
tage of being able to face his trade every day and make 
direct, measurable impressions on them. The gas utility 
can make very much the same kind of impression, but the 
process is more complex and requires formalization; in 
other words, organization and a conscious, planned effort 
to win and hold friends. The extent to which it succeeds 
determines its “personality” as a company and its success 
in the community of business. 
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This chapter on Public Relations was prepared by 
Eugene F. Martin, vice president, Carl Byoir & Associates 
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by James W. Chrisman 
The East Ohio Gas Co. 






Adapted from a presentation to 
American Gas Association 
Distribution, Motor Vehicles and 
Corrosion Conference 








The reconditioning, repairing, and 
esting of gas meters is one of the major 
activities in the gas utility business. Con- 
sidered on a national basis there were 
22,146,000 residential customers and 
|,.739,000 commercial customers at the 
end of 1950, nearly a million being 
added in the year, 1950. No doubt, there 
were at least 23,885,000 meters in serv- 
ice at the end of 1950. At an average 
value of $20.00 per meter this invest- 
ment would total $477,700,000.00. To 
this may be added the investment of 
utilities in meter shops and meter repair 
equipment and the very large investment 
of companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of meters. 

Assuming that 1/10th of the meters in 
service are brought in for reconditioning 
each year (ten-year replacement basis) and 
that an average of 500 meters are repaired 
per employee per year, there would be 4,770 
mployees engaged in this work. If an av- 
erage of 830 meters are repaired per em- 
ployee per year a total of 2,877 men would 
be involved. On a five-year replacement 
basis the number of employees would be 
doubled. 

To visualize the magnitude of the na- 
ional training program for new employees 
assume that there is a 10% turnover per 
year. This would necessitate training from 
300 to 1000 employees per year depending 
ipon the period of replacement and effi- 
iency of repairing. Older employees mov- 
ing from one job to another must also be 
rained in the new work. 

Meter repairing requires mechanical skill 
hich can only be acquired by practice in 
oing the work. It cannot be acquired by 
atching someone else do the work, or by 
listening to instructors teach how it is done. 
And after the mechanics of the work are 
astered additional practice and time are 
equired to attain the requisite speed and 
‘ficiency for satisfactory production. There- 
ore, training on the job at each progressive 
tation toward becoming a first-class repair- 
an is practiced in most companies. Meth- 
ds of doing this may differ between com- 
anies as does the procedure and amount 
f reconditioning required on each meter. 
nour company this training is done by the 
Oreman assisted by fellow employees. 

To illustrate some of the items involved 
n training a meter shop employee to attain 
he rating of a first-class repairman, the pro- 
edure followed in our shop in Cleveland 
ill be used. Our situation may be unique 
Among gas companies in that having lost 
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Full Training for Meter Shop Work 
Viewed as Economic 


the old shop and most of the experienced 
employees new personnel was assembled in 
1946 and a new shop was occupied in 1948. 
This has involved training of many employ- 
ees and setting up and arranging new equip- 
ment. Attention to many details and co- 
operation of everyone involved has per- 
mitted an increase in five years time from an 
average of 45 meters repaired per month 
per man to one hundred per man per month 
and it is our hope to do even better. 


Steps in employee training 
1. Selection of an employee. 

Employees selected should be mechani- 
cally inclined, adaptable to working at a 
bench, and willing to do routine work day 
by day. Proper selection constitutes a major 
factor in being able to train the man for the 
job. Some people are not adaptable to this 
type of work. 


2. Indoctrination in company policy. 


Explanation of company policy, company 
benefits, pension plan, thrift plan, group in- 
surance, employee credit associations, un- 
ion contract, and many other things about 
the company may be handled either by the 
company training school or by the super- 
intendent and foremen. Both have been 
successful in our company. 


3. Trucking and handling meters. 

Normally, trucking and handling incom- 
ing and repaired meters is the first job given 
a new employee. Here he learns the various 
sizes of meters, the importance of correct 
handling, becomes acquainted with other 
workmen and the type of work being done 
on meters. 


4. Degreasing by washing the exterior of a 
repaired and tested meter with a sol- 
vent is the next event in a new em- 
ployee’s training. 


5. Painting the repaired meter with two 
coats consisting of a primer coat of 
zinc dichromate rust inhibitor and the 
exterior enamel is the next step in the 
training program. Painting is done in 
a spray booth. 


6. Paint stripping from old meters. 

Operation of the large Metalwash caustic 
paint stripping machine is explained to the 
employee and he is stationed here for some 
time. By removing the paint the meter is 
cleaner to handle and a better visual inspec- 
tion of the meter case can be made. 


7. Preparing the meter for dismantling. 

At this station the employee learns to buff 
any traces of paint and dirt from the meter 
after it has gone through the paint stripping 
machine. 

8. Detopping tin case meters. 

This operation is done with a Tocco auto- 
matic electric induction machine. 
9. Desoldering valve plates. 

Desoldering valve plates gives the em- 
ployee his first opportunity to work with 





Matter 


soldering coppers. The importance that a 
properly heated and clean tinned copper 
plays in this work is explained. The valve 
plate is straightened and tinned here. 


10. Pressure test for internal leaks. 
A pressure gauge is used in this operation. 


11. Tin the top of the gallery, tube screws, 
and valve box. 
12. Other dismantling. 

Remove old packing, remove date tags 
and index box. Remove old flag arm shorts 
and drill and tap flag arm shorts. Check in- 
let and outlet tubes for alignment. 

13. Topping. 

The employee is now taught to solder the 

top on the meter and to top test it. This top 


test is a pressure test at one pound pressure 
with meter submerged in water. 


14. Assembling and fitting up a meter. 
Prior to this step the employee has had 

no detailed instruction in the functioning 
of a meter other than dismantling it. Here 
it is explained how the meter operates, the 
importance of removing worn parts, and re- 
placing with new parts. In many instances 
a meter will measure a million to 1% mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas before it is brought in 
for repair. Assuming an average of five 
revolutions of the meter per cubic foot of 
gas measured, a meter is subjected to ap- 
proximately five million revolutions before 
it is reconditioned. It must therefore be ac- 
curately assembled to resist wear. Much 
time and practice is required to teach this 
assembly operation and the employee is 
given repeated practice under the direction 
of a foreman. So many operations must be 
learned here that only mention of them may 
indicate what is involved. 

a. Remove worn parts. 

b. Wash valve box with solvent. 

c. Grind valves, install valves, and 

check for proper division. 

d. Replace worn parts. 

. Pack the side and center stuffing 
box. 

. Solder in valve plate. 
. Install new repair tag. 
. Install new index box. 
. Check spacing of flag arm short. 


o 


- So ep 


15. Pressure test parts below the valve table 
for leaks—on a pressure testing ma- 
chine known as the “merry-go-round” 
at 1% lbs. for one hour. 


16. Test each compartment for tightness— 
four-pointing—at 1/2” pressure. 


By this time the employee has become 
a valuable repairman and has learned most 
of the basic operations. 


17. Proving—outtesting. 


In the proving room each meter is tested 
for accuracy and is adjusted to read cor- 
rectly. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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News of the Gas Industry 





Small Gas Co. Buys Large One 
New Jersey Natural Gas Co., Atlantic 
ighlands, purchased the gas properties of 

jersey Central Power and Light Co., As- 
ury Park, last month. 

The comparatively small company, serv- 
ng about 14,000 customers in a relatively 
mall section of two counties, took title to 
he Jersey Central gas division, serving 
shout 84,000 gas users, paying about six- 
een million dollars. 

Jersey Central was ordered last year by 
ederal Securities and Exchange Commis- 
ion to dispose of its gas holdings, and New 
Jersey Natural Gas Co. was the successful 
idder. 

In taking over Jersey Central’s gas in- 
erests, New Jersey Natural Gas Co. in- 
reased its area from 90 square miles in two 
ounties, to 950 square miles in five coun- 
ies. Almost all the properties recently pur- 
hased are in the process of being con- 
erted to natural gas. 

Before the purchase, the New Jersey Nat- 
ral Gas Company was receiving three 
{Mcf per day from Texas Eastern Trans- 
nission Corp. When additional facilities are 
ompleted the company has Federal Power 
ommission approval for purchase of two 
{Mcf additional. The company takes over 
ontracts with Texas Eastern, Algonquin 
und South Jersey Gas Co., supplied by 
ranscontinental Pipe Line Corp., for al- 

ost 20 MMcf per day to supply its com- 
ined service area. 

Storage facilities of the company origi- 
ally consisted of a 950 Mcf holder. Ac- 
uired from Jersey Central are 36 storage 
olders, including high pressure tanks, with 

capacity of seven MMcf and 26 compres- 
ors with a capacity of 64 MMcf. 

321 miles of distribution mains have been 
expanded by the purchase to 1,446 miles. 
he company originally owned two liquid 
ropane plants and acquired six additional 
lants. 

When all of the company’s service area 
las been changed to natural gas, the com- 
any will convert related gas production 
acilities for standby, peak-shaving and 
tmergency purposes to supply gas inter- 
hangeable with natural gas. 

The company plans to set up new head- 
uarters and five division offices. The com- 
any has sold appliances and expects to ex- 
and this business. 

Kenneth D. Knoblock, president, Wis- 
tonsin Southern Gas Co., heads New Jersey 
‘atural Gas Co. 

Other officers are vice presidents, Irving 
Koerner, Allen and Co.; and James S. 
Abrams, former president, County Gas 

ompany; treasurer, F. A. O'Neill, vice- 
resident and treasurer, Wisconsin South- 
tm Gas Co.; secretary, Sidney M. Schrei- 
er. 

Irving D. Pollitt, Jr. is manager of gas 
perations and Dale Otto is assistant man- 
ager. E. A. Morgan is in charge of the com- 

ercial department and W. D. Williams is 
ales manager. 
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Pipeline Pulled Under NY Harbor 

The New York metropolitan area has a 
second inlet for the 250 MMcf of natural 
gas which it receives each day. 

The final link in Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation’s 6,600 ft. under- 
water line was pulled out of the water in 
Brooklyn late last month, from Staten Is- 
land, under The Narrows of New York 





Raymond Crowe, chief engineer, transcontinental, 
signals arrival of pipeline after New York Harbor 
crossing. 


Harbor. There it will tie the interconnected 
natural gas mains of local utility systems 
directly to the Texas gas fields, 1,800 miles 
away. 

The great length and depth made The 
Narrows crossing one of the most difficult 
underwater pipeline projects ever attempted. 
It is 2,000 feet longer than the earlier Hud- 
son River crossing by Transcontinental. No 
other pipe line river crossing in this coun- 
try approaches its maximum depth of more 
than 100 feet. The crossing was made with 
no interruption to harbor traffic. 

Two winches embedded within caissons 
on the Brooklyn side of The Narrows, capa- 
ble of pulling 425,000 pounds, brought the 
24-inch pipe to its destination. 

The new pipeline will rest in a trench 
averaging 25 feet in depth below the bed of 
The Narrows which at some points is about 
80 feet below the surface at mean low water. 
When it settles into place it is estimated 
that the maximum depth of the line will be 
108 feet below the surface. Backfilling the 
trench will provide additional protection 
for the half-inch pipe, coated with three 
inches of somastic and concrete. 

On Staten Island, The Narrows crossing 
will be tied to an eleven-mile spur to con- 
nect with Transcontinental’s main line at 
Linden, N. J. 

The start of natural gas through the new 
line is anticipated during the next month. 


Pacific Gas Corp Controls Gasair Corp 

Controlling interest in Gasair Corp. has 
been purchased by Pacific Gas Corp. E. E. 
Hawley, vice president, Pacific Gas Corp., 
has been named president of Gasair Corp. 


Gas Sales Up in April 


Sales of gas to ultimate customers in 
April totaled 4,791 million therms, a gain 
of 7.1 per cent over 4,473 million therms 
sold in April 1951, American Gas Associa- 
tion reports. The AGA index of total gas 
utility sales for April, 1952, was 378.0 per 
cent of the 1935-1939 average. Sales in- 
creases in April were due to an increasing 
number of new gas customers and to in- 
creased consumption by industrial con- 
sumers. Degree days in April were 17.5 per 
cent fewer than a year ago, and 23.7 per 
cent fewer than the average-April during 
1935-1939, 

During the twelve months ended April 
30, 1952, utility sales of gas rose to 50,353 
million therms, an increase of 11.8 per cent 
over 45,032 million therms sold in the com- 
parable period a year earlier. 


Public Service NJ Builds Central Shop 


Work has been started by Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company on a new shop 
in Springfield (N. J.), designed principally 
for the testing and repairing of gas meters. 
The new shop will be known as the State 
Meter Shop and will replace twenty-three 
district gas meter shops located throughout 
New Jersey. 

The new shop will permit large volume 
operations at a central location with spe- 
cialized equipment, resulting in quality and 
economy of performance. The building will 
have an area of approximately 80,000 
square feet. 

Shipment of the meters from the central 
plant to the districts will be on trailer 
trucks, which will carry specially designed 
meter hand-trucks to provide rolling stor- 
age. Manual meter handling will largely 
be eliminated by conveyors. Meter test- 
ing and adjusting equipment will be op- 
erated by electric controls. 








William J. Bailey 

William J. Bailey, 73, founder of the Day 
& Night Water Heater Co., died at his home 
on June 13. 

He founded the firm 43 years ago and 
retired in 1945. The company is now known 
as the Day & Night division, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc. 

Born in Portland, Mich., Mr. Bailey was 
graduated from Michigan State College as 
an engineer, worked briefly in Pennsylvania 
steel mills and went to California in 1904. 

He began manufacturing his original in- 
vention, a solar water heater. Later he built 
a gas water heater which became the Day 
& Night model. 


John C. Reed 


John C. Reed, vice president, research, 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, died in Louisville, Ky., on 
June 14. He was 50 years of age; born in 
Glenfield, Pa., May 20, 1902. 

Mr. Reed’s positions with American- 
Standard were in the manufacturing and re- 
search operations. The new consolidated 
plumbing and heating research laboratories, 
soon to be opened in Louisville, were con- 
structed under his supervision. 











































HEATH 


LEAKAGE 
CONTROL 
SURVEYS 





and FOREMOST 


in YOUR SAFETY PROGRAM! 





HEATH REPORTS show the location of your leaks .. . classify 


them for size and importance... enable you to reduce your 


leakage to a minimum and eliminate the potential hazard. 


Milton W. Heath originated this modern 
type of survey 20 years ago and has de- 
veloped it continuously ever since. To- 
day Heath serves over 400 gas properties 
in 40 states and five Canadian provinces 
...renews its contracts year after year 
almost 100%. 


For many years Heath has employed only 
graduate foresters and placed them in 
the field only after rigid training under 
its most experienced men. In fact, all 
important progress in present day sur- 
vey techniques, training, classifications, 
and types of reports have been brought 
about by Heath employees. 


Heath conducts all types of surveys in 
all sections of the country during all sea- 
sons of the year. Daily reports cover each 
leak location with proper classification. 
Heath surveys are more than vegetation 


HEATH 





and soil surveys — they are intensive, all- 
over leakage control surveys. 


After each survey Heath gives you a 
bound loose-leaf volume containing the 
original copy of each leak report; plus 
special reports on cases involving possi- 
ble claims where gas is not concerned; 
also on greenhouses, schools, churches 
and public buildings. 


The fact that Heath is the only nationally 
recognized leak location agency lends 
authority to its reports and opinions. 


Heath reports— all confidential — are 


highly rated by your insurance company 
and will stand up for use by your claims 
department... Heath Reports can save 
you thousands of dollars every year. 
Don’t delay! Decide today on a Heath 
Survey! 





LEAKAGE CONTROL’ SURVEYS 


Write, Wire, or Phone for Complete Information 
HEATH TREE SERVICE, INC., 572 Washington St., Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Midwestern Office — Richmond, Michigan 
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Buchanan’s FPC Renomination Table; 


The chairmanship of Federal Powe; 
Commission is again in a state of suspen 
sion, as a result of the 9-to-4 vote of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee no 
to report out the renomination of Thoma 






























C. Buchanan, who was appointed chair. any, ‘ 
man early this year. While the Senate com. MiBper ©! 
mittee’s action does not finally determine Msever''s 
Mr. Buchanan’s status on the Commission grating ! 
it had the effect of deferring further action Peor 
on his or any other nomination beyoni frst pl: 
the end of the session. Thereby, FPC was (for its 
returned to a four-member status. The Saf 
Senate commission’s return of Mr. Buchan 
an’s nomination to the White House Elyr 
cleared the way for a recess appointment aad 
ssocli 
AGA Nominates Officers re 
Thirty-one gas industry executives from er 
sixteen states and the District of Colum- Bion | 
bia have been nominated for election as MBpan fi 
officers, directors and chairmen of sections 9B wor 
and general committees of American Gas nict’s 
Association. ious I 
The nominating committee, under the Hours \ 
chairmanship of E. M. Borger, The Peo- 950, 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, presented Best 
this slate of officers for election at the HB qdustr 
AGA convention in October: ompa 
For president: Frank C. Smith, president, Mieache 


Houston Natural Gas Corp. 

For first vice-president: Earl H. Eacker, 
president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co 

For second vice-president: F. M. Banks 
president and general manager, Southern 
California Gas Co. 

For treasurer: Edward F. Barrett, 
ident, Long Island Lighting Co. 


J. F. Oates, Jr. Ils AGA Director 

James F. Oates, Jr., chairman and chief 
executive officer of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, has been elected 
a director of American Gas Association. He 
will fill the unexpired term of Frank (¢ 
Smith, president, Houston Natural Gas 
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Corporation, recently elected a vice presi: A. 
dent of AGA. Johr 

Mr. Oates, in addition to being a director, HMbas C 
also is vice-chairman of the AGA Promo- §jNaturz 
tion, Advertising and Research (PAR) @™meetin 
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Committee and is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute of Gas Technolog) 







Hendee Heads International Gas Union 


Robert W. Hendee, president, Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., and former president 
American Gas Association, was elected 
president of the International Gas Union 
at the Sth International Gas Conference 






erk 
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held at Brussels, Belgium, June 16-19. The BR**S P! 
election of Mr. Hendee for a three year Pt 0 
term marks the first time an American gas JR" re: 






executive has been chosen to head this or #Fect a 
ganization, which was formed twenty years Honing 
ago. Am 

The International Gas Union is composed 







ere 





of representatives of gas associations MBabora 
throughout the world. AGA represents the fopmer 
United States. Charles E. Bennett, presi Bn the 
dent, The Manufacturers Light and Heat 

Company, Pittsburgh, and AGA presiden! N 
was among the principal speakers at the Jose 





conference. H. Carl Wolf, managing di- 
rector AGA, also spoke to the internationa 
gas men. 
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Peoples Natural Wins Safety Award 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company has 
received its second major safety award this 
the Award of Honor, from the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Leo Nuhfer, safety director for the com- 
pany, said that Peoples had achieved a 96 
ner cent better-than-par rating in terms of 
keverity, and an 88 per cent better-than-par 
rating in terms of accident frequency. 

Peoples won National Safety Council's 
ist place among competing gas companies 

rits 1951 safety record. 


Safety Award to Ohio Fuel Gas 

Elyria district of The Ohio Fuel Gas 
ompany has received the American Gas 
\ssociation certificate for the best safety 
record in the gas industry. 

Ww. H. Adams, AGA safety consultant, 
made the presentation last month in recog- 
ition of the district's completion of more 
han five million accident-free man hours 
if work. In establishing the record, the dis- 
rict’s 255 workers bettered their own pre- 
ious high of more than four million man 
jours without a disabling injury, reached in 
1950. 

Best previous no-lost-time record in the 
ndustry was held by the Hope Natural Gas 
ompany of West Virginia which, in 1939, 


heached the three million man-hour mark. 





MEN AT WORK 





_C. Albrittain is GSM in Baltimore 


Mason C. Albrittain has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of Consolidated Gas 
lectric Light and Power Co., Baltimore. 
e will be responsible for all sales and pro- 
otional activities of the company. He has 
een general manager, industrial and com- 
nercial sales and promotion since October 
1949, 


_ A. Clark Is Consolidated Director 
John A. Clark, president, Hope Natural 
jas Co., was elected director, Consolidated 
atural Gas Co., the parent company, at a 
neeting of the board of directors in New 
ork. He replaces Loring L. Tonkin, of the 
ope company, who retired July 1 in ac- 
ordance with the company’s retirement 
Olicy. 


erker Heads Amer-Stand Research 
Herwart Werker has been appointed di- 
ector of research for American Radiator & 
tandard Sanitary Corporation. Mr. Werker 
as promoted to his new position from the 
ost of manager of the heating division of 
he research department. He will now di- 
ect all plumbing, heating and air condi- 
loning research conducted by the firm. 
American-Standard research facilities 
ere recently combined in new, modern 
aboratories in Louisville, Ky., to the devel- 
pment of new products and new materials 
n the heating, cooling and sanitation fields. 


Messenger Retires from Buell 
Joseph A. Messenger, vice president, gen- 
tal manager and director of Buell Engi- 
tering Co., Inc., retired on July 1 from 
clive participation with the company to 
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take up consulting engineering activities in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Messenger was originally employed 
by the United Gas Improvement Co. in 
their construction department. 

When U.G.I. Contracting Co. was merged 
with several other construction companies 
to form United Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., Mr. Messenger assumed charge of all 
gas distribution activities. 


J. V. Postles Retires from PGW 

John V. Postles, vice president in charge 
of production, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., retired on June | following thirty-eight 
years of service. 

A native of Smyrna, Del., Mr. Postles 
was graduated in civil engineering from the 





pays 


HURS 


xm. 


University of Delaware. Upon graduation, 
he became associated with the construction 
department of United Gas Improvement 
Co. and remained there until 1914. He then 
transferred to The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. 

In 1938 he became the engineer of works 
and in 1947 was elected vice president in 
charge of production. 


HAROLD S. BiRKETT has been promoted 
to assistant secretary, 
Co. 

RICHARD M. BobE joins Ladish Co. in an 
executive sales position, 
division. 


Brooklyn Union Gas 


valves and fittings 


Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 


ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 


range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 
chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 


able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 


Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accessible as to 


be interchangeable without removal from pipe line. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Sofety 


Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accurate as to 


permit complete interchangeability in shop 


For horizontal or vertical connections, with or without removable valve pocket. Avail- 


able with either Spring or Dead Weight adjustment. With or without Mercury or Dead 


Weight Safety Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. 


roots Ufa Kegulaton bo, 


ANDERSON, 


INDIANA, 



































R. FRANK BROWER was elected assistant 
vice president, engineering, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 

LEo M. BROWN was advanced to assistant 
sales manager by St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist 
division, Gar Wood Industries. 

EARLE CLARK was promoted to public re- 
lations director, Northern Natural Gas Co 

EDWARD R. Curry is the new South Cen- 
tral district manager for St. Paul Hydraulic 
Hoist division, Gar Wood Industries. 

W. N. EsTEL was promoted to assistant 
general manager, Dowell, Inc. 

WILLIAM M. FINE has been appointed 
manager of the Milwaukee branch office of 
Worthington Corp. 

WALTER B. Fisk, JrR., has been named 
system engineer, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York. 

PAUL J. FOLey is the new manager of the 
Kansas City office of Worthington Corp. 

RAY HARRISON was elected vice president, R. D. SHAW has been named director of 
Northern Natural Gas Co. sales, Dowell, Inc. 

DONALD S. KENNEDY has been advanced W. LAWRENCE SHOMAKER, vice presi- 
to general superintendent, Westchester dent, sales, Northern Natural Gas Co., had 
county operations department, Consoli- his responsibilities broadened to include 
dated Edison Co. of New York. public relations. 


to the Birmingham, Ala., sales office, as 
manager for The Trane Co. 

Harry C. OTTEN is the new manager of 
system operations department, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York. 

MARVIN M. RAMER has been promoted 
to contract manager, Southwest chemical 
plants division, Blaw-Knox Co. 

THEODORE D. REIMERS, JR., was ad- 
vanced to plant engineer, Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York. 

ROBERT E. SCHILL has been advanced to 
assistant manager, economic research de- 
partment, Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

DONALD L. SEDGWICK was promoted to 
head the sales department, Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Co. 

FREDERICK C. SHAUGHNESSY is now man- 
ager of the distribution-operation depart- 
ment, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York. 


Peoples Names Ingham Geologist 
Albert I. Inghar 
has been appointe; 
chief geologist fo; 
The Peoples Nat. Clec 
ural Gas Compan - 
Pittsburgh. \ 
Prior to joinin, m4!" 
Peoples in Septem. 1US¢ 
ber, 1951, Ingham fm dism: 
was geologist jn, gm 00un 
charge of south.gmthe ¢ 
western Pennsy|-—m oY Ul 
vania for the Penn. jm fifty ' 
sylvania Geologic, fim alka! 
Survey, and was previously associated with #'s Ma 
Shell Oil Company as a geologist in Texas, chars 
Louisiana and Florida. 120°1 
Mr. Ingham is the author of a number fithe ¥ 
of oil and gas geological reports published actio! 
by Pennsylvania Geological Survey. rinse 
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Refinery Supply Advances Two Men 

J. B. Okeson has been advanced by The 
Refinery Supply Company, Tulsa, to the 
position of vice 





W. H. MANSFIELD has been promoted to 
purchasing agent, Perfection Stove Co. 

OTTo W. MANz, JR., was elected assistant 
vice president, construction, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 

J. ELtor MCCORMACK is now in charge 
of outside plant construction, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 

ROBERT F. MONTGOMERY has joined 
Drake & Townsend, Inc., as field super- 
visor. 

DANIEL J. NADOLSKI has been transferred 


P. T. SKOvE has been elected secretary- 
treasurer, Perfection Stove Co. 

E. C. M. STAHL is now assistant to vice 
president in charge of production and op- 
eration, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York. 

MARSHALL STIRLING is the new general 
sales manager of Dowell, Inc. 

M. LECOMPTE WARING, assistant vice 
president, has been assigned to Westchester 
county operations for Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York. 


president in charge 
of sales. At the 
same time, the 
company advanced 
T. C. Williams to 
the position of vice 
president in charge 
of operations. Both 
men have been 
with the company 
for more than 
twenty-five years. 





Ac-Me Pressure Vacuum 


. S. Mercury Cleaner 
. S. Manometer 


. S. Orifice Well Tester 
. S. Moisture Tester 








Ac-Me Recording Gravitometer 
Ac-Me Specific Gravity Gas Balance 


. S. Portable Vacuum Pump 


. S. Dead Weight Gauge 
. S. Dead Weight Tester 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Scientific Instruments 


of 


Manufacturers of 


Ac-Me and R. S. Specialties 


. & 

.§ 
Pump . Ss. 
.S. 
.$ 
. Ss. 
.$ 
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Flat Bore Yel-O-Bak Thermometers 

. Streamlined Hydrometers 

Pulsameter 

Pressure Hydrometer Jars 

. Vapor Pressure Bomb 
Diamond Core Drill 

. Thermo Plumb Bob Thermometers 

. S. Thermostat Temperature Controls 


R. S. High Pressure Consistometer 
R. S. Smoke Meters 


Write for Bulletin No. 50 


Complete Line of Scientific Laboratory Equipment 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Also Complete line of CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC SPECIALITIES 


621-23 E. 4th St. 


REFINERY SUPPEY COMPANY CO in 
Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 





Valy 


CHICAGO are 


with 


Oil and Gas Testing Equipment A 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





— 
Cleaning gas meter exteriors 

\ new method of removing grease, oil 
stains and other dirt from the exteriors of 
household and other gas meters, prior to 
dismantling and rebuilding, has been an- 
nounced. A dip-cleaning machine augments 
the chemical action of a cleaning solution 
by up-and-down movement at the rate of 
fifty times a minute. The solution, a mildly 
alkaline cleaner with added wetting action, 
is made up in water, two ounces per gallon; 
charged into the machine and heated to 
120°F. Five to eight meters are loaded in 
the work basket for a two-minute cleaning 
action. They are then placed in warm water 
rinse tank and moved to the dismantling 
station. Intake and exhaust openings are 
capped during this cleaning operation. The 
solution has a softening effect on the ex- 
terior meter paint. The paint rehardens, it 
is said, by the time the meters reach the re- 
pair station. Where removal of paint is de- 
sired, a suitable paint stripper can be used 
in the machine. 

Magnus Aja-Dip Cleaning Machine, 
Vagnus IDX Cleaning Solution. Magnus 
Chemical Co., Garwood, N. J. 


Back pressure check valve 

A patented horizontal, non-sticking, disc- 
type, back-pressure check valve for gas lines 
has been placed in new production. The 
valve permits unrestricted gas flow at negli- 


gible pressure drop with the light weight 
disc in full open position, at pressures as 
low as 1” we. If air back-pressure should 
exist on pre-mixed air and gas systems, the 
manufacturer claims the valve will close 
and prevent air from entering low pressure 
gas distributing lines. A spring-tensioned 
push-rod holds the aluminum disc slightly 
off the valve seat except in case of reverse 
flow. Gas flow to maintain pilots is said to 
be assured; the possibility of the disc stick- 
ing to the valve seat is minimized. The 
valve can be supplied with either aluminum 
Or stainless steel discs, depending on back- 
pressure requirements to 125 psi. All parts 
are accessible for inspection and cleaning 
without removing the valve from the line. 

The Callahan Valve. Henry Flow Con- 
trol Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Hydraulically-powered crane boom 

\ recently-developed crane with hydrau- 
lically-powered boom that can be mounted 
On the frame of any truck, 1% tons or 
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larger, has been placed in production. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the new crane 
requires 40” behind the cab of a truck, has 
a loadline capacity of 6,400 pounds and a 
swinging boom which telescopes from 12 to 
22 feet. Improvements in the new model 
are (1) an increase in the unit’s safety mar- 
gin and (2) it is shipped almost completely 
pre-assembled, cutting the time and cost of 


installation. The crane was especially de- 
signed for unloading, loading, stringing and 
laying pipe. Mounted on a truck fitted with 
a bolster and pipe trailer, a long wheelbase 
truck or a tractor-trailer unit, the crane can 
load to the truck on which it is mounted, 
then travel to the job. It also sets heavy 
valves and serves as a winch. In addition, 
the unit has uses in a pipe yard, handling 
valves, fittings, and meters. 

Hydra-Lift. Pitman Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Pipe polishing wheel 

A unique, air-inflated polishing wheel is 
said to polish pipe ends preparatory to join- 
ing with increased speed, convenience and 


i 
ee 


Gasmaco Cooling Scrubbers 


“Washer Coolers” of multiple Spray Design... 
with cooling coils or heat exchangers... have 


these advantages... 


/ Low Cost 


/ Better Heat Transfer Efficiency 
/ Maximum Capacity 

4/ Minimum Pressure Loss 

4/ Low Maintenance 


Consult us regarding actual performance data on 
Gasmaco Scrubbers. We can assist in your requirements. 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


as Plant Equipment and 
Industrial Furnaces 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 






































safety, and will not 
undercut or grind 
flats. The wheel 
consists of a rub 
ber drum 5” in di 
ameter with a 3! 
The drum 
is mounted on a 
flange with either a 2” or %” arbor. The 
operator slips an abrasive belt over the 
drum and then inflates the drum with from 
three to ten Ibs. of air. Five to six Ibs. is said 
to be about right for polishing pipe ends. 
The manufacturer claims that the wheel can 
be used with any kind of power tool for any 
type of polishing job. Belt changing is con- 
venient. The resiliency of the wheel permits 
greater abrasive contact area, eliminates 
chatter and bounce, enables the wheel to 
polish contours more efficiently and safely. 
Users claim abrasive belt life lengthened. 
Nu-Matic Grinder. Nu-Matic Grinders, 
Inc., 8224 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 


surface 


Protective coating 

Three new types of neoprene liquid coat- 
ing for maintenance purposes have been in- 
troduced. They can be brushed, sprayed, 
dipped, trowelled or rolled. These coatings 
are Said to provide a uniform sheet of neo- 
prene, with lasting protection against cor- 
rosion, chemicals and water, and they will 
not chip, crack or peel. One type is an all- 
purpose air-drying coating for applications 
against high temperature, steam, acid fumes 
and splashes, solvents and general wear. It 





The acceptance of Peerless 
Odorizers has been outstand- 

ing during 1951 as you can see by 
the above map. Each tack indicates a 
Peerless Odorizer installation, Gas 
Companies are finding Peerless Odor 
izers accurate for metering odorant into 
natural gas lines. Operational costs are 
reduced to a minimum. 





is Oil- and grease-resistant, resilient and 
non-porous. It may be used on metal, con- 
crete or wood and is available in black, gray 
or red. Another coating is designed pri- 
marily for equipment protection such as 
heavy immersion service on valves, pumps, 
pipes, impellers and tanks. It may be ap- 
plied to metal, wood or concrete. It is said 
to be chemically stable and resistant to 
most acids. 

Mercer-Proco Liquid Neoprene Coating 
—All-purpose, N-700; Skidproof, N-600; 
Equipment-protection, N-200. Mercer Rub- 
ber Corp., 64 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Indoor gas service regulator 
A new gas service regulator for indoor 
installation has been announced. It is said 
to be especially adaptable to the colder 
areas. Piping connects 
to the casing of the 
regulator for venting 
and relief valve dis- 
charge outdoors. Sep- 
arate vents are pro- 
vided for relief and 
breathing as protection 
against ice and insects. 
An outside weatherproof and bugproof 
breather vent has been developed for use 
with this regulator. A new principle in 
regulator construction has been incorpo- 
rated, the manufacturer states, with an aux- 
iliary passageway in the stem guide piece 
carrying the pitot tube. With a cross sec- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Training for Meter Work 
Viewed as Economic Matte: 
(Continued from page 25) 





18. Heavy repair. 

After he has acquired proficiency in the 
above operations the employee is instructed 
in so-called heavy repair work. This in. 
cludes completely dismantling the meter, 
removing and installing new diaphragms, 
and assembling and soldering a new case. 

In all of our training an attempt is made 
not only to teach the job to the employee, 
but to point out the relation of his particu- 
lar station to the functioning of the meter 
shop as a whole. Emphasis is laid on quality 
of workmanship first, with a later increase 
in production. 


There are other factors 

Many other factors of a general nature 
are involved in job training, both during the 
training of a new employee and after he has 
become a first-class repairman. Training and 
learning should never cease. Providing good 
working conditions and incentives for good 
work and keeping the employee satisfied 
with his job is the duty of supervision. There 
are many individual problems which arise 
daily that can affect our happiness and, un- 
less they are corrected, both employee and 
company suffer alike. It is also the duty of 
supervisory personnel to listen to all such 
problems with an attentive ear, and to aid, 
guide, and instruct whenever possible. 





“They're keepin’ 
ea 
Septor... busy 
puttin’ tacks all 
over the map." 
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FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED INFORMATION AND FACTS. 
CONSULT YOUR PEERLESS REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE 


BOX 7193 * 


DALLAS, 


TEXAS * 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Equipment 
(Continued from page 32) 





— 


tion of approximately fifteen times that of 


the pitot tube, the passageway is kept closed 


in normal operation but is capable of 
relief 


opening instantly for emergency 
valve discharge. A doughnut-shaped check 
valve disc closes on a flat, raised seat at the 
left end of the stem guide piece, the disc 
hole making a sliding fit over the guide 
bushing. The disc is pliable enough to ad- 
just itself to the check valve seat surface. 
The check valve action prevents “choking” 
in the vent connections. A variety of vent 
connections, welded to the spring case, is 
available. 

Universal Series 51-R Regulator. Univer- 
sal Controls Corp., Dallas, Tex. 


Ball valve 

A new 4-inch ball valve of unique con- 
struction, recommended by the manufac- 
turer for working pressures up to 3,000 
psi, has been an- 
nounced. Tight, 
positive shutoff is 
provided by a stain- 
less steel ball which 
closes into a ma- 
chined, conical 
seat. The ball, re- 
tained at the end of 
the stem, is free- 
rolling so that every 
closing brings a 
new surface into 
contact with the 
valve seat. Align- 








ment of ball to seat is accurately piloted by 
a forged steel, union-type bonnet, fitting 
tightly to the body and assuring a correct 
valve closure. The long-stroke stem and the 
packing gland are made of stainless steel 
for durability and resistance to corrosion. 
The packing is a preformed, graphited as- 
bestos with a plastic binder and can be re- 
placed without shutting off the line pressure 
or interrupting the process. Straight-through 
and angle types are available with two and 
four connections. Applications include me- 
ter manifolds, gauge lines, seal chambers, 
bleed-off and sampling connections. The 
valve is for liquid, gas and steam service. 

Foxboro Ball Valve. The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 









NEW BULLETINS 





PRESSURE PiLoT. A new non-indicating 
pressure controller is described in this 
bulletin with the principle of operation, 
instrument versatility, design features, spec- 
ifications and dimensions. Fine clarity has 
been placed in the illustrations; informa- 
tion is adequate for selection. Bulletin 16-1. 
8 pp. Station 40, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Philadelphia 44. 


RoL-AiR FLARING TOOL. This leaflet de- 
scribes a flaring tool that provides auto- 
matic burnishing action and, also, de- 
scribes fully the operation, sizes, and prices. 
[See AMERICAN GAs JOURNAL, May, p. 45.] 
The leaflet gives information about a tube 
cutter designed for sizes from *%4” to 2%”. 
Bulletin 3003. 2 pp. The Imperial Brass 





seconds. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 


THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z’’ handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 


ew York 











Manufacturing Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 7. 


BAILEY ARMORTUBE. This flexible, pro- 
tected, tube cable and fittings for pneumatic 
and hydraulic circuits is described fully in 
a well illustrated bulletin. This tubing, 
which follows the principle of the BX 
cable, is clearly specified as to size and 
weights. [See AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, 
May, p. 43.] Bulletin BA-927. 4 pp. Bailey 
Meter Company, 1050 Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland 10. 


JOHNSONSITE PLastic Pipe. An extruded 
cellulose-acetate-butyrate plastic pipe, avail- 
able in rigid form, is described in this bulle- 
tin. Operation in gas service is mentioned, 
though the bulletin is intended primarily 
for the petroleum industry. Bulletin 352. 
4 pp. Johnson Plastic Corporation, Chagrin 
Falls, O. 


PLIBRICO REFRACTORY PRODUCTs. Three 
grades of jointless fire brick are described 
and illustrated in this bulletin. The brick 
is intended for operation in temperatures as 
high as 3,330° F. The brick has the con- 
sistency of stiff putty and is placed in posi- 
tion as brick and then pounded with a ham- 
mer to join one brick to another. Each 
layer is pounded before adding additional 
material, but no masonry work is involved. 
After installation and trimming to a smooth 
surface, it is fired to become a monolithic 
mass which retains its shape and position. 
Bulletin 11. 6 pp. Plibrico Jointless Fire- 
brick Co., Firebrick, O. 


SERVICE REGULATORS. The regulators de- 
scribed in this bulletin are designed and 
built for domestic gas service, and will op- 
erate under high or low pressure on manu- 
factured or natural gas. They will reduce 
100 psi or less inlet pressure to uniform 
outlet pressure of as low as 3” we. Com- 
plete sectional illustrations with perform- 
ance curves, parts lists, installation infor- 
mation, and selection tables are included. 
Bulletin 1026-1. 16 pp. Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


D1irRECT-FiRED FuRNACES. Briefly described 
in this bulletin are the direct-fired produc- 
tion heat treating furnaces of this company. 
The bulletin includes illustrations of gas- 
fired equipment for continuous annealing, 
hardening, normalizing, reheating, and wire 
patenting. Bulletin SC-156. 4 pp. Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo 1, O. 
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Gas Holder Repairs 


CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


FORTY-NINE YEARS OF SOUND 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


PURIFIERS 


Gas Holder Inspection 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE MAKING, SHAPING AND TREATING OI 
STEEL. A complete revision based on the 
original text by J. M. Camp and C. B 
Francis. Sixth edition. 

With the growing interdependence of the 
gas and steel industries, this exhaustive 
book on steel should have high value to the 
gas industry with respect to the utilization 
of gas in the making of steel and the data on 
steel characteristics that would be useful in 
selection of materials for gas industry proj 
ects. 

Long regarded as the centralized refe1 
ence work from which authoritative steel in 
formation could be obtained with complete 
confidence, the sixth edition reflects the 
technological changes that have been made 
in the steel industry since the fifth edition 
was issued in 1940. 

The thirty-eight chapters cover the scope 


indicated by the title and, in addition, sub- 
jects of gas industry interest such as pro- 
tective coatings, steels for elevated tempera- 
ture service, testing and fuels. 

The book is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, work flow diagrams, charts and 
tables. An index of 147 pages facilitates 
locating specific references. 

Pp. 1,584 + xvi. United States Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $7.50. 


AMERICAN Pipe Lines. Their Industrial 
Structure, Economic Status and Legal Im- 
plications. By George S. Wolbert, Jr. 

The interests of lawyers, economists and 
regulatory agencies are served with greatest 
emphasis in this new volume. It opens with 
a report on the historical, economic and 
technical development of pipelines, with 
specific discussion relating to rate and serv- 
ice requirements. In the second part, the 
author surveys existing legal and adminis- 
trative remedies designed to cope with the 
problems of pipeline planning, routing, serv- 
ice and operation. The handling of pipeline 





NUMBER of analyses of the 
reformed propane obtained 
from test runs of the gas gen- 
erator described in the article, “New 
Type of Catalytic Gas Generator In- 
corporates Economic Features,” by 
Virgil Stark, president, North Ameri- 
can Utility and Construction Corpo- 


Results Given for Tests on Reformed 
Propane from Catalytic Generator 


SAMPLES OF REFORMED PROPANE FROM TEST RUNS 
CONCENTRIC CATALYTIC GENERATOR, CLAREMONT, N. H. 


ration, page 15 of the June issue of 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, have been 
made available to show the results ob- 
tained under varying conditions of 
temperature, Btu content and spe- 
cific gravity. The analyses are given 
below in a table prepared by the 
author of the article. 


TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


Sts 


“FLUSHALL” 
— Dust Removal 
ALI” 
— Liquid Phase Gum 
AL I;” 
— Joint Sealing 


2 a 





(New York Testing Laboratories ) — Dust Laying 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS 


: f “FOGALL H” 
A B > D Le F 


Carbon dioxide ... iets 10.0 8.88 .20 4.5 8.1 4.7 aot FoRuae 


Unsaturates ee ee 1.1 0.93 ae 0.0 0.4 

1.8 3.85 30 0.6 0.3 0.5 
Carbon monoxide ' 12.6 8.98 woe ES 83 167 
Methane ; 6.0 nil 5.61 7.4 8.7 7.4 
Hydrogen 5 66.0 67.40 55 62.6 56.6 51.4 


Balance (nitrogen) .. ; 5 Ms 9.96 224 34 §38 i239 


“FOGALL C” 


— Cold Fogging 
“IRON HYDRONIDE” 


— Purification 
Free carbon none none none none none 
Discuss your problems 
TEMPERATURE READINGS (°F) with our engineers 


Pyrometer T3 ......... 1380 1400 1360 1460 1680 1670 


(outlet, catalyst ring) -~ 


Pyrometer T2 ee ah Pee 1210 1260 1200 1080 1490 1480 
GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


(middle ring) 
Pyrometer Tl .... ee wt 940 970 680 760 810 
(inner ring) 
Heat content (Btu/cf) ..... 327 ; 341 362 309 256 
Specific gravity (air y eee 0.43 0.40 0.47 0.45 
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Shave those peaks! 
Reduce those 
high demand charges! 


—and other increasing costs with a 
DRAKETOWN PROPANE PLANT. 
By operating a few days a week or a 
few weeks a year, it more than pays 
for itself. As a standby plant, it 
automatically goes into operation at 
the turn of a valve. 


Whether for augmentation, peak 
shaving, standby, or 100% service, a 
DRAKETOWN PLANT, designed, en- 
gineered and built to meet your specific 
requirements is your answer. 


Your assurance of 
a good job. 


Serving utility and industry for over thirty years 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


a: te 


Consulting * Design * Engineering * Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


A Complete 
Line In 


Safety 


WITH 


NORWALK DISC TYPE 


CHECK VALVES 


Sizes ¥2” thru 16” 


Manufactured in both horizontal and vertical styles. 
Designed to give positive check against reverse flow 
of either gas or air. Especially suited for low pressure 
distribution systems. Rugged construction with low 
pressure drop and ease of operation. Our engineers 
will gladly furnish data for your applications. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 








matters by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are examined. 

Pp. 179 xii. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla. $3.50. 


How To CONVERT TO LP-Gas CARBURE- 
I1ON. Operation and Maintenance. By T. E. 
Wisby. 

As its title indicates, this book is devoted 
to LP gas operation of internal combustion 
engines. The author, director of training in 
The National LP-Gas Institute, says that the 
book is “the product of the combined ex- 
periences of the instructional staff” of the 
institute. 

The content of the book is indicated by 
the chapter titles, which include ignition, 
cooling, lubrication, parts and functions of 
LP gas carburetion system, conversion 
problems, testing methods and devices, 
safety regulations, typical installations of 
vapor systems, typical installations of liquid 
systems, cost and service data. 

Pp. 433 + xii. Illustrations and tables. 
Ross-Martin Company, Tulsa 1, Okla. 
$10.00. 


PETROLEUM CONSERVATION. Edited by 
Stuart E. Buckley. 

Oil and gas reserves and production, 
largely commingled, are viewed realistically 
by a group of experts in this volume which 
is intended as a story, a text and a reference. 

Conservation of oil and gas is presented, 
not as a matter of either hoarding or non- 
use, but as a matter for technical considera- 
tion that has a practical solution, in the 
interest of the best economics for natural 
resources and, at the same time, in the in- 


terest of the landowner and producer. 

The editor and contributors guide the 
reader through the intricacies of oil and gas 
behavior in natural underground reservoirs. 
Chapters deal with the elements of conser- 
vation, the resources, reservoir character- 
istics, efficient operation of reservoirs, 
secondary recovery, pressure maintenance, 
and the relationship between conservation 
and state regulation. 

Pp. 304 + xx. 16 charts. American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Dallas 1, Tex. $6.00, postpaid. 





New Publication 

HiIGH GRADIENT. This new digest-form 
publication, principally for “executives and 
engineers who have processing responsibil- 
ities,” presents brief articles pertaining to 
the advances in industrial processing meth- 
ods and equipment, specifically those of 
the “publisher.” The first issue, June, in- 
cludes notes on the utilization of gas and 
gas equipment in the production of cast 
steel military tank hulls, processing of non- 
petroleum hydrocarbons, steel tubing, the 
manufacture of electrical equipment, and 
brazing. One article is based upon a 466 
per cent “jump in production speed and a 
vastly improved quality” in textile process- 
ing. Other articles are on glass production 
and high-speed polymerization of enamels 
on lipstick cases. Gas industry executives 
and industrial gas engineers may receive 
this publication, which will be issued six 
times each year, by requesting it from 
Selas Corporation of America, Philadel- 
phia 34. 








HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 
One Man Operation On Every Application 


Free 
Demonstration 
and 
Operating 
Instructions 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
‘ Pipe Line Equipment 
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New Hyde Park New York 
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October 20-22 South. California Meter Assoc., jp 


GAS INDUSTRY -3 Wisconsin Utilities Assn., technical Se See St ae 


CALENDAR - a — Schroeder Ho- Rageies Seasver tx. Senge 
tel, Milwaukee. 
-9 Pacific Coast restaurant convention March, 1953 
and exposition, Biltmore Hotel, Los 26-27 NEGA, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
July Angeles. 27-29 Mid-West regional gas sales confer. 
National Metals Exposition, Phila- ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, (hj. 
delphia. cago. 
a oe AGA annual convention, Atlantic 30-Apr. 1 Mid-West Gas Assn., Broadmoor 
P City. Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Wisconsin Utilities Assn. manage- 7-31 GAMA exposition, Atlantic City. 
ment conference, King’s Gateway AGA executive board, Atlantic City. April, 1953 
Hotel, Land O’Lakes, Wis. 30 LPGA northeastern annual meeting, " Trae : 
-12 Mid-West Gas Assn., school and Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 12-16 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
conference, Iowa State College, Ames, and corrosion conference, Hotel 
la. November Sherman, Chicago. 
New Jersey Gas Assn., annual meet- 20-21 Mid-Southeastern Gas Assn., Sir 21-23 Southwestern measurement course 
ing, Atlantic City. Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. University of Oklahoma, Norman, 





AGA executive board, Headquarters. 











CONVERTING TO NATURAL GAS? CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
LP-GAS CAN HELP YOU NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 


AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 
We are specialists in: 


@ PEAK LOAD GAS PLANTS 


@ STANDBY PLANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS ON INTERRUPTABLE RATES Phone—Montclair 2-3692 


& 


44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 








Let us work with your Engineers in 
solving these important Problems 
THERE’S NO OBLIGATION 


J 


E. Holley Poe Associates 


(ROBERT M. POE) 


Now more than 75 Peacock Plants prove . . . Natural Gas Consultants 

“There’s No Substitute For Experience” 

Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. 
PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 

Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 




















Harco Corporation 7 = of € T= g °o L Vv A Y 
CATHODIC PROTECTION DIVISION ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS OF CATHODIC Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

PROTECTION K 6, N.Y 
Engineer—Design—Installation—Materials—Service 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YOR , NLT. 
General Electric Rectifiers—National Carbon Anodes. 

Chicago—Houston—Oklahoma City—Seattle BLUE GAS PLANTS 


Main Office & Plant, 16897 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 








WATER GAS MACHINES 
WASHER COOLERS 
COAL AND COKE HANDLING CHARGING MACHINES 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke GAS PURIFIERS 

handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- e CONDENSERS 

cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. { WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 























RARE & ROMRSEND LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS L 


PROPANE Contracting Consulting gp Ts 


CS 
eo -. 
eNOINERING KES ove PLANTS 
RAS es “ H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES 
11 WEST 42ND ST joe NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-280 
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